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How Successful Is 
Labor-Management Cooperation? 


Cooperation by labor with 
management to increase efficiency is more 
widespread than is generally believed. It 
may be one of the major methods of raising 
productivity in order to offset growing 
labor costs, halt the rise of prices, and 
effectively increase living standards. Simul- 
taneously, it may lead to a reduction of in- 
dustrial strife and aid employees as well 
as management in the accomplishment of 
their non-economic objectives, These are 
among the principal findings of an AMA 
report dealing with the possibilities of im- 
proving labor’s efficiency through coopera- 
tion in the wide sense. This study, to be 
released shortly, was prepared by Ernest 
Dale, AMA staff economist. 

The report is based on a detailed ques- 
tionnaire which was sent to almost 1,000 
manufacturing companies believed to be en- 
gaged in some type of labor-management 
cooperation. Replies were received from 
263 firms, the respondents including a wide 
variety of members of management above 
the rank of foremen—mostly executives in 
charge of production, to a lesser extent per- 
sonnel managers. The major conclusions 
follow: 

1. Labor-management cooperation seems 
to be more prevalent than is commonly 
believed. Altogether, 228 companies re- 
ported that they have or had engaged in 
some type of labor-management cooperation 
at some time during the last five years. Of 
these programs, 201 are still active. 

2. Cooperation is concentrated in the capi- 
tal goods, materials and supplies sectors of 
industry. This concentration may be largely 
ascribed to the character of these indus- 
tries: they are often composed of a few 
large and many small firms, the former 
seeking to improve their labor relations, the 
latter to keep going competitively. Power- 
ful unions in these industries usually 
strengthen this tendency. 

3. Cooperation is most heavily concen- 
trated in medium-sized firms (almost 60 per 
cent); the remainder is almost equally 
divided between small and large-size firms. 
On the basis of the survey findings, it ap- 
pears that cooperation has a greater chance 
of success in small and medium-sized con- 
cerns than in large ones. 
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4. In the AMA survey, cooperative proj- 
ects with a dominant CIO union were found 
to be twice as numerous as those with an 
AFL union. Cooperation with an indepen- 
dent union or “no union” is relatively fre- 
quent. While both CIO and AFL top 
leaders have stressed the need for labor to 
increase productivity, the CIO seems to 
have carried practical efforts further by 
assigning a larger staff of men to produc- 
tion problems and convincing a larger num- 
ber of its members of this need. The AFL 
is handicapped by a number of factors, 
especially in craft unions where members 
often comprise only a small proportion of 
plant personnel. 

5. More than one-third of the cooperative 
projects were found in companies with 
maintenance - of - membership agreements, 
about one-quarter each in open shops with 
no union and in union shops. The number 
of failures was greatest under maintenance- 
of-membership agreements, less under the 
union shop, least under open shops with no 
union and under the closed shop. The as- 
surance of basic union security may be of 
some importance in cooperation. The pro- 
portion of companies engaging in coopera- 
tion and having some type of union security 
clause appears to be greater than the pro- 
portion of all American firms with such 
clauses. ; 

6. Cooperation’s capacity to survive is 
greater than is generally believed. One- 
third of the current labor-management 
committees have existed from two to five 
years, 27 per cent have lasted more than 10 
years, 22 per cent from five to 10 years. 
The critical period is between the second 
and fifth year, when two-thirds of all the 
failures occurred; few failures took place 
after cooperation had persisted for more 
than five years. 

7. The areas of cooperation are chiefly 
those in which the possibility of conflict is 
small. Employee-management cooperation 
tends to function best in those fields in 
which substantial mutuality of interest and 
compatibility of objectives already exist. 
In such areas the parties’ voluntary col- 
laboration obviously furthers attainment of 
common goals. Both labor and manage- 
ment have had experience, and can offer 
ideas and practical suggestions, in such non- 
controversial areas as accident prevention, 
communication, waste elimination, and bet- 
ter attendance. 
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‘So You Don't Like Time Study 
—Well, Who the Hell Does?”’ 


This is the title of a unique 
booklet in which Dow Chemical Company 
has done an outstanding job of selling time 
study to the rank and file. Tersely written 
and amusingly illustrated, the booklet de- 
bunks common misconceptions about time 
study and demonstrates the importance of 
equitable work standards to both the worker 
and the company. Some excerpts: 

“On top of all the other reasons why 
Time Study is a charter member of your 
pet peeve club, doesn’t it mostly boil down 
to this: ‘Does it make you nervous if I 
look over your shoulder?’ But this thing 
called Time Study (also called a few other 
things) is a very necessary function in the 
business that provides your job.... 

“Look at it this way: Joe Zilch, bless 
his buttons, is a good worker. [Cartoon 
depicts worker intent on task.] He does 
‘a fair day’s work.’ You can pay Joe a 
good wage and sell your product in line 
with competition and still make a fair profit. 
Because Joe really produces. 

“But here is Mortimer Gluck. [Cartoon 
shows typical boondoggler dozing by his 
machine.] Hiyah, Mort. Hmmmm... . 
Well, Mort is probably a nice enough guy. 
He will drink your beer. He might even 
buy you one. But Mortimer just doesn’t 
like to work! And if left alone, Mort will 
produce, say, only half as much as Joe 
Zilch. . . . Obviously, if you have many 
Mortimer Glucks you are not going to be 
able to meet competition, let alone make a 
profit .. . and pretty soon you are out of 
business ... and then .. . Mortimer Gluck 
is out of a job (serves him right). But so 
is Joe Zilch (an’ that ain’t fair). That is 
not as it should be, and that is one reason 
for time study .. . to find the answer to the 
question, ‘Just what is a fair day’s work?’ 
Or, in other words, ‘Just how much should 
Joe and Mortimer reasonably be expected 
to turn out each day on a particular job?’ 
... Time Study and Motion Study... 
assure you that no Mortimer Gluck is going 
to receive your wages for doing half as 
much work as you do.” 

The booklet defines “Personal Allow- 
ances” matter-of-factly as “going for a 
drink, smoking (if allowed), going to men’s 
room or ladies’ room (choice not optional), 
relaxation periods on particularly strenu- 
ous jobs, scratching mosquito bites, etc. 
These also are taken into consideration in 
setting up the production standard.” 

Three basic rules are listed by which the 
employee himself can facilitate time study: 


1. Work at your normal rate of speed. 
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2. Be sure to follow standard procedure. 
If the procedure is wrong, it will be de- 
tected and steps taken to correct it. 

3. Call observer’s attention to any work 
not occurring in the normal single cycle for 
which allowances should be made. 

“And don’t worry!” the worker is ad- 
vised. “If you do your part properly and 
fairly, and see that your observer is in- 
formed of all necessary allowances, you 
will get a fair standard beneficial to your- 
self and the company.” 


Ww 


Jobs and Occupations: 
A Popular Evaluation 


W hat jobs are most attractive 
to the average individual? ‘To answer this 
question and, incidentally, to explore some 
of the basic public attitudes toward occupa- 
tions, the National Opinion Research 
Center of the University of Denver recently 
surveyed a cross section of the population.* 
Those interviewed were asked to evaluate 
each of 90 occupations as “excellent,” 
“good,” “average,” “somewhat below aver- 
age,” or “poor.” 

In general, the researchers found, highly 
specialized training and a considerable de- 
gree of responsibility for the public welfare 
seemed to be the principal factors under- 
lying job prestige. Best ratings were as- 
signed to positions involving these two 
points (top rating was most often given to 
Supreme Court Justice, with physician and 
state governor tying for second place). 
Unskilled, poorly paid, and “dirty” jobs— 
generally of the service or labor type—were 
least desirable to most people. Lowest- 
rated jobs: shoe shiner, street sweeper, gar- 
bage collector. 

Ratings for each job were translated into 
an average numerical score. Scores on the 
90 occupations ranged from 96 down to 33. 
Typical scores: member of the board of 
directors of a large corporation, 86; official 
of an international labor union, 75; trained 
machinist, 73; undertaker, 72; machine op- 
erator in a factory, 60. 

When occupations were classified into 
groups, the eight government offices on the 
list rated highest, with an average score of 
more than 90. A group of six non-farm 
laboring jobs ranked lowest in the evalua- 
tion, averaging approximately 46. 

The importance of the intangibles in job 


* Complete findings are presented in Opinion 
News, September 1, 1947. 
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satisfaction is evident in these findings. 
While a high income was most often cited 
by the respondents as the major criterion 
for an “excellent” job, almost as many felt 
that a job should be appraised in terms of 
its necessity and service to humanity. So- 
cial prestige and training requirements tied 
for third place as factors conditioning the 
public’s occupational attitudes. 


Ww 


Joint Employee Training 
by Management and Union 


A highly effective employee 
training program participated in jointly by 
management and the union has been under 
way for some time at one New Jersey 
plant. The plant is a small textile mill in 
New Brunswick, which employs approxi- 
mately 125 production workers. The union 
is the Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO). The training program, as de- 
scribed by Mary Irwin, Educational Direc- 
tor of the union’s Central New Jersey Joint 
Board,* covers such subjects as productive 
problems, health and safety in the plant, 
production forecasts, employee relations— 
with emphasis on study of the union con- 
tract. 

When the factory opened a year and a 
half ago, it employed a closely-knit work- 
force of about 50 production workers, all 
of whom had been transferred from one 
of the company’s larger mills. It was the 
loss of this original homogeneous employee 
group as a result of expansion of the 
plant’s workforce to its present size that 
prompted the management to inaugurate 
the training program as a means of obtain- 
ing full production and improving labor- 
management relations. 

The program includes every production 
employee in the plant. Class _ sessions, 
limited to 20 trainees, are held on company 
time and involve no loss of pay to the 
workers. The discussion method of instruc- 
tion is employed. 

In the sessions on the union contract, the 
union participates on an equal basis with 
management, as a result of an agreement 
made at the outset. While no stipulation 
was init‘ally made as to the division of time 
between management and union instructors, 
in practice the periods of time allotted to 
each have been about equal. 

In the union contract sessions, greatest 
coverage has been given the grievance pro- 
cedure as the core of all successful nego- 
tiation in the shop. This part of the dis- 


* Labor and Nation, September-October, 1947. 
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cussion has been handled by the union 
instructor. 

The venture has the enthusiastic support 
of both management and labor, and both 
expect improved union-management rela- 
tions to result. 

Ww 


e IN A RECENT SURVEY of 80 com- 
panies in the Chicago metal industry, con- 
ducted by The Employers’ Association of 
Chicago, the average differential earned by 
ftoremen above their departmental average 
was found to be 37 per cent. 
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New Survey of 
Military Leave Policies 


Definite military leave policies 77 
have been adopted in more than 85 per cent | 
of nearly a thousand (921) companies sur- 
veyed by the Conference Board, No policy 
has been determined in many of the remain- 
ing companies because “none” or only a 
“few” of their employees are members of 
the National Guard or a Reserve unit of the 
Army, Navy, Marines, or Air Forces. 

Of the 380 companies that have formu- 
lated definite military leave policies for sal- 
aried employees, about half permit time off 
for military training in addition to regu- 
larly scheduled vacations. In the 407 com- 
panies where military leave policies exist 
for hourly workers, the great majority do 
not grant leaves of absence in addition to 
the vacation allowance. 

This survey reveals that the length of 
military leaves varies from one week to 
one month. Among the responding com- 
panies, the two most prevalent leaves of 
absence periods are two weeks and 15 days. 
Some firms have set no maximum leave 
time and indicate that leave is granted for 
“the time required.” 

Of the companies having a pay policy for 
salaried employees in the National Guard, 
about a third make up the difference be- 
tween the governmental compensation (if 
less) and the employee’s regular salary. 

In the concerns having a pay policy for 
hourly workers in the National Guard, 
about 40 per cent make up the difference 
between the worker’s active duty training 
pay and his normal company earnings. 
Over half grant time off for training but 
give no company pay to the worker while 
he is training. A few companies grant full 
company earnings while the worker is on 
leave or else report special compensation 
plans for hourly workers in the Guard. 





EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT TODAY FOR INCREASED 
PROFITS TOMORROW 


By EWING W. REILLEY and BERNARD J. MULLER-THYM* 
McKinsey & Company 


Chief executives of progressive companies are focusing their energies on 
the problem of discovering and developing future managers—a problem 
made urgent by today’s shortage of qualified executives. To solve this 
problem effectively, the authors observe, it is of prime importance to make the 
whole executive development program an integrated part of everyday oper- 
ation. In the following article, Mr. Reilley and Mr. Muller-Thym present the 
simplest elements required to meet this objective. The training methods to 
be used will be dealt with in a subsequent issue. 


OT long ago, the authors had occasion to talk with an executive who 
had just resigned as division manager of a corporation having sales of 
more than $100,000,000. We asked him why. 


This is substantially what 
he told us: 


“In 1942, I took over the southern division and built it into one of the 
most profitable in the company. Last year, I heard that a position was open 
in the main office. I felt competent to handle the job; the company told me 
that I was qualified. But I was not transferred because there was no one 
capable of moving up into my position. 


“Then I learned that, for the same reason, there was little chance for 
further advancement. So I resigned.” 


Thus this company was left with an emergency vacancy for which there 
was no immediate replacement within the organization. Division activities 
were disrupted; a great deal of executive time and worry was involved before 
the position was filled. And even more time was needed before the new 
manager was completely adjusted to company operations. 


This is a fairly representative example of the problems which can arise 
from the neglect of business’s greatest asset—its management personnel. Like 
the neglect of physical properties, such lack of attention can endanger future 
profits and corporate security. But, because these problems deal with in- 
tangibles—human emotions, personal ambitions, and management effective- 


ness—many executives brush them aside in order to devote more time to 
“practical” matters. 


Other company officials, however, recognized that continued success hinges 
on the ability of the management group. These men have looked over the 
horizon and realized that there is a current or impending shortage of qualified 
executives. And asa result, they are taking active steps toward the over-all, 
systematic development of management personnel. 


* The basic approach to executive development outlined in this article has grown directly out of the 
writers’ experience. At many points, that experience has been confirmed through contacts with other 
executives whose companies have done pioneer work in this field. The authors wish to express appre- 
ciation to all these men, and_ particularly to the following: Mr. George Corless, Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey); Mr. Charles me a H. J. Heinz Company; Mr. Lounsbury Fish and Mr. J. E. Norton, 
Standard Oil Company of California; Mr. O. W. Humphrey, Esso Standard Oil Company; Mr. T. D. 
Kelly, Imperial Oil Limited; and Mr. H. J. Phillips, United States Steel Corporation of Delaware. 
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SHORTAGE OF QUALIFIED EXECUTIVES 


A number of factors have contributed to this shortage of qualified 
executives : 


1. Our era of specialization fails to equip men of executive caliber with 
the broad background needed for top-management jobs. Most of today’s 
younger executives have remained specialists, working primarily in a limited 
field. Few have had the over-all experience which qualifies them for promo- 
tion to the top-management group. 


2. During the depression years, it was often inexpedient to develop 
potential executives. 

3. World War II took three to five years out of the business lives of 
young men who otherwise would be ready to replace executives of retirement 
age. (Many of these men, it is true, gained valuable management experience 
in the armed forces. But unless companies plan to tap that experience 
systematically, there will be a critical gap in their executive replacement 
schedules. ) 

4. Many large companies have found that men who work up by means 
of the conventional promotion systems all too often do not reach the top 
levels until they are past the age ‘of maximum effectiveness. This is par- 
ticularly true of relatively stable companies. 


When unforeseen vacancies occur, many companies must recruit execu- 
tives from the outside. As a deliberate policy to guard against in-breeding, 


an infusion of “new blood” is desirable. Too often, however, the decision to 
fill positions from the outside is involuntary. 


OBJECTIVES OF EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


More and more companies are meeting this problem by evolving workable 
executive development programs. The thinking of these companies can be 
formulated in a set of common objectives : 


1. Increase the effectiveness of the organization by: 


a. Better utilization of executive abilities. 


b. Assisting executives to function more effectively in their present | 
jobs. 


c. Developing managers who think broadly from an over-all company 
viewpoint, rather than specialists. 
d. Increasing teamwork in the management group. 


2. Build a reserve of qualified personnel to back up key positions. This 
requires the selection of promising young executives and acceleration of their 
development in order to qualify them for top positions at an age early enough 
to contribute maximum service. 

3. Devise methods of testing executives’ competence before they are 
promoted to key positions. 

4. Improve the morale of members of the management group. Pro- 
motion should be based on a systematic review of the qualifications of all 
executives. This increases the probability that individuals will be assigned 
to work best suited to their interests and abilities. It minimizes the possibility 
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of promising individuals languishing in “blind alleys.” It also reduces the 
danger of favoritism. 
5. Attract desirable personnel to the company. 


The program will assure the maximum development of executive poten- 

‘} tialities, and affords the individual opportunities for development and “planned 
experience” in important areas of company operations. Finally, it enables 
executives to get help and advice on career problems. In turn, the increased 
effectiveness of the management group benefits the company. 


REQUISITES OF A SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM 


_ The perfect solution to all executive development problems has not yet 
} been found—and probably never will be! Experience to date indicates, how- 

» | ever, that there are certain requisites for a well-rounded program. There is 

nothing new about these. Essentially, executive development represents the 

; | systematic application of simple techniques which have already proved effective 
) in other phases of personnel administration. These include: 


4 1. A down-to-earth approach 

Finding out what works and doing more of it 
Providing for all essential elements 
Organizing to carry out the program 
Creating the necessary climate 

Following through. 
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DOWN-TO-EARTH APPROACH 


“Tt seems to me that at this time we need education in the obvious more 
) than investigation of the obscure.” This observation by Oliver Wendell 
} Holmes could well have referred to executive development. 

The success of an executive development program depends on doing a 
few simple things well and sticking to them. Methods which all executives 
understand are more likely to be effective than a theoretically better approach 
which is so technical it requires trained experts to apply. The soundest 
program of all is one which line organization—which generally shirks its 
it || personnel responsibilities—can and will administer. 

Also, it is usually difficult to introduce radically new ideas. Therefore, 
Y | a program should start with a sharpening-up, extension, and more conscious 

@ and wide-scale application of things which have been done informally in 

| the past. 
s } A simple, down-to-earth program is also more likely to survive the rigors 
r || of the business cycle. Benefits of a personnel program tend to be intangible 
h |§ and long-term, while costs are measurable and immediate. In the past, we - 

have all seen elaborate personnel programs wiped out by the first reversal of 

e (§ the profit trend because the adverse results of eliminating them do not show 
up immediately. 

These same conditions affect executive development programs to an 
even greater extent. Therefore, there is a grave danger that some programs 
may be casualties of the next recession. To minimize this risk, it is desirable 
that the program be as closely geared to actual operations as possible. 


)- 
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“FIND OUT WHAT WORKS” 


The rule of success—“Find out what works and do more of it”—applies 
to executive development as well. While the same basic essentials apply to 
all companies, certain techniques work well for some and not for others, 
Therefore, in embarking on an executive development program, a company 
should analyze its own experiences. What kind of executives succeeded par- 
ticularly well? What can be gained from studying failures? What devices, 
such as conferences, committees, and staff work used in the regular operation 
of the business, have by-product value as training methods? From such 
analyses, guide lines can be frequently identified, and a sound program can be 
consciously built out of what was previously done informally. 

For example, one company made such an analysis and found that several 
of its most successful top executives had, by coincidence, experience in both | 
manufacturing and sales. Systematic rotation between departments was 
therefore built into the executive development program. 


ELEMENTS OF EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


To be effective, any plan must be “tailor-made,” and the techniques /[ 
employed must be adapted to the needs of the individual company. A com- | 
plete and effective program, however, usually includes the following elements: 

1. Organization Planning—to determine the company’s present and 
future needs. 

2. Program Targeting—to focus the company’s efforts on areas of 
greatest importance. 

3. Finding Out What Key Positions Require—to spotlight the basic 
requirements of selected executive positions. 

4. Executive Appraisal—to evaluate periodically the abilities, experience, 
and performance of individuals; discover executives who show greatest 
promise for further development, and outline training needs. 

5. Making Replacement Inventories—to show the availability and the 
ready status of qualified executive replacements. 

6. Planning Programs for Individual Development—to write out the | 
development programs (with dates and action steps) for all promising | 
executives. 

7. Providing New Blood for Executive Positions—to meet immediate 
emergencies which cannot wait for the longer-range action program and to 
provide an adequate source of good raw material from which younger execu- 
tives can be selected and started on their own development programs. 

It should be emphasized at this point that none of these elements are } 
“one-shot” propositions. Each is a continuing process, though in actual prac- 
tice various companies emphasize different elements. The company which 
plans to include all these elements in a balanced program, however, will be 
most likely to achieve success. 


Organization Planning 


Organization planning is a “must” as the first element of an executive 
development program. 
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First of all, top management must recognize its future as well as its present 
executive needs. Organization planning (1) provides a blueprint of those 
needs, and (2) gives the content and relationship of the positions for which 
executives are to be developed.* 

The application of organization planning to executive development in- 
cludes these steps : 

1. Appraisal of the present organizational structure: 


(a) Are there certain groupings of responsibilities which, as a matter 
of expediency, have resulted from the unusual capabilities or 
deficiencies of individual executives? The retirement or promotion 
of such individuals may offer opportunity to realign responsibilities 
more logically. 

(b) Can existing responsibilities be regrouped in order to improve 
company operations now? 

(c) Are all positions necessary? Review of the organization plan may 
point up real and immediate opportunities for cost reduction. 


Review of the company’s plans for the future. What growth is antici- 
pated for the next two, five, or 10 years? This involves consideration 
of company objectives and policies. Does the company plan to expand 
its product line or facilities, enter new markets, or take similar steps 
which will result in the creation of new functions? Organization plan- 
ning should also include consideration of possible cutbacks in operation. 
Translation of the company’s plans for the future and its appraisal of 
present and future needs into the “ideal” organization plan. This should 
represent the best thinking of the top-management group as to the sort 
of organization they are actually going to work toward. 


Targeting the Program 


Targeting the program is simply putting priorities on the needs revealed 
by organizational planning. Top management should review the two organi- 
zation plans—the present plan and the “ideal” plan—and then ask: 

Which are the key positions in the company? Which positions present 
special development problems? Are there any positions for which it would 
be difficult to find qualified replacements? How far down the line should 
men and positions be earmarked for the program? 

Ultimately, a well-integrated program should include all management 
personnel. At the outset, however, it is important to keep the program within 
a manageable scope. 


Finding Out What Key Positions Require 


Most executives believe they know the basic requirements of their sub- 
ordinates’ positions. Orderly analyses, or man specifications, however, will 
ensure that no significant factors have been overlooked. The executive who 
has written man specifications for subordinate positions has provided a useful 
means of transmitting his knowledge to others in the organization. 

The man specification is principally a selection tool, though it is equally 


* This phase has been discussed in detail by Mr. Reilley_in his article, “Organization Planning for 
Executive Development,” published in the September, 1945, issue of PERSONNEL. 
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useful in planning the training or development program for an individual 
executive. It should summarize: 

1. General management skills required in unusual degree. Does the | 
position require an unusual degree of planning ability, or skill in coordinating 
the activities of several people or functions? 

2. Desirable personal characteristics. In some positions, certain per- 
sonal characteristics may be required in unusual degree. An executive re- 
sponsible for contract negotiations may need an unusual amount of tact, 
persuasiveness, and emotional balance. An executive in sales promotion may 
need even more imagination than others in the top-management group. Those | 
personal characteristics which are outstanding requirements of the given | 
executive position should be singled out in the man specification. 

3. Specialized knowledges, skills, or experience required for the position. 
To meet the minimum requirements of the job, must the candidate have back- | 
ground in specialized fields, and in what degree? What are the most likely 
sources of such knowledge and experience? What experience should he have 
in specific areas of company operations ? 4 

Some companies have found it helpful to supplement this information 7 
with a statement of the specialized know-how required for the next higher | 
positions—know-how which the executive should acquire before he is appointed 
to these positions. Too often, for example, a company will promote a success- 
ful regional sales manager to the position of general sales manager, only to 
discover that the man had never had an opportunity to learn sales promotion 
or sales forecasting—both important requirements of the general sales man- | 
ager’s job. 

4. Other requirements. The man specification frequently contains a ; 
statement of the desirable age bracket, special demands on the executive’s © 
health, and other particular requirements. If psychological testing is part of © 
the company’s executive selection program, desirable test scores or qualitative | 
norms also should be included in the specification. 3 

This information should be compiled in such a way that executives who | 
work with the program can scan the man specification rapidly and match it © 
with a summary of the individual’s capacities and experience. 


Appraising Executive Capacity 


The real work of developing the individual who will one day become a | 
top-flight executive begins with an appraisal of his capacities and experience. * 
Executive appraisal has a twofold objective: (1) to select those men who show 
greatest promise of development; (2) to point up what such individuals © 
require in terms of further development. 

The techniques of appraisal are many and varied. They include simple | 
performance rating, the whole range of psychological tests, the anonymous 
rating of an executive by his subordinates and associates, as well as his 
superiors, and interviews of all sorts, from the brief employment interview 
to the highly skilled clinical interview. Many companies are experimenting | 
with these techniques, singly or in combination, with varying degrees of 
success. 

In choosing the techniques to be used at the outset of an executive 
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development program, however, these cardinal principles should be followed: 

1. Start with the tested, simple methods of appraisal, and plan to use 
more advanced methods later. 

2. Plan the program so that it can be administered by line management. 
Good technical assistance is valuable, especially if the appraisal program in- 
cludes the use of advanced methods. But regardless of methods to be used, 
it is basic that line management be trained to understand and use executive 
appraisal tools. 

3. Design standard forms which will enable line management to sum 
up its appraisal easily, objectively, and uniformly. 

Whatever techniques may best fit a company’s needs, they must be used 
to do four major things: 

1. Analyze the man’s success in learning and using genet'al manage- 
ment skills. 

2. Appraise the personal qualifications which make for outstanding 
executive success. 

3. Appraise his specific knowledge and experience, and how he meets 
other requirements. 

4. Evaluate this information and make an over-all judgment about his 
potential for promotion, 

All experience in the field of executive selection shows that the pattern 
of basic abilities, interests, and personality traits found in successful executives 
is extremely complex. But certain attributes are so outstanding as require- 


ments that companies can launch successful executive development programs 
by searching for men with the following qualifications : 


1. Ability to think effectively. The individual must be able to: 
(a) Visualize things in perspective 
(b) Translate business experience into practical judgments 
(c) React readily and surely to problem situations 
(d) Come up with fresh, original ways of doing things. 
2. Ability to get his ideas across clearly and convincingly. 
3. Human relations know-how. The individual executive must know 
how human beings react and how to motivate men to work together. 
4. Purposeful energy. 


Many companies already conduct regular ratings of executive job per- 
formance. This rating should be followed by a frank discussion between each 
executive and his superior. One excellent technique is first to have the 
subordinate rate himself, using the same approach as his superiors. This 
provides a basis for discussion of the individual’s strengths, weaknesses, job 
potentialities, ambitions, and training needs. By clarifying uncertainties and 
providing incentive for further improvement, such discussion not only helps 
the individual but gives strong impetus to the training program. 

In addition to executive appraisal forms, companies will find it helpful: 
to design and use an executive qualifications record which summarizes all the 
pertinent selection and development data for the individual. Companies which 
use similar forms for rank-and-file selection and training or for personnel 
planning and control know how useful such a record can be. 
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Replacement Inventory 


Three of the steps just described—earmarking executive positions for 
which the company must develop men, preparing man specifications for those 
positions, and appraising the qualifications of the present executive group— 
provide the basic information which can be summarized in a replacement 
inventory. This will give top management an accurate yardstick for measuring 
company needs against the strengths and weaknesses of the executive group. 

The replacement inventory is a top-management report. It shows the 
replacement need for each key position in terms of retirement age, expected 
promotion, and other pertinent facts about the present incumbent. It lists 
the most likely first and second replacements for each position, together with 
a statement of their ready status, their need for development, and any other 
qualifying remarks. And it points out those positions for which a qualified 
replacement cannot be found within the present organization or developed 
reasonably soon. 

The replacement inventory does not necessarily express management’s 
intentions of promoting any individual to a given position. It is a factual 
report which tells top management: (1) what action could be taken today 
if an emergency vacancy were created, and (2) approximately how long it 
will take an executive now in the organization to ready himself for promotion. 


Planning Programs for Individual Development 


The development program of the individual executive must be laid out 
with both company needs and individual needs in mind. 

Since the present article is primarily concerned with the over-all view 
of executive development, we shall mention only briefly certain criteria and 
methods of approach to the actual work of individual development. Various | 
training methods which companies have used to work out successful develop- 
ment programs will be covered in a later article. 

To maintain the “down-to-earth” approach, a development program 
should meet the following criteria: 

1. It should be based on a real need. 

2. It should be targeted at the areas where the need is greatest. 

3. It should stress the development of an individual’s ability to think 
effectively and his skill in human relations. 

4. Insofar as possible, it should be integrated into regular operations. 

5. Since we learn best by doing, the methods employed should be as 
close to “doing” as possible. 

6. Methods should be appropriate to the status of the personnel involved. 
The program should be handled in such a manner that individuals will not find 
it objectionable. Development methods will work and achieve best results 
only when individuals realize the benefits to themselves and want the program. 

Executives who plan development programs for their subordinates have 
three basic methods at their disposal : 

1. Help the subordinate get maximum experience out of his present job. 
A resourceful executive frequently will seek out ways to modify the duties of 
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his subordinate’s present job in order to give the subordinate added responsi- 
bility and experience. He can do this by: 
(a) Authorizing special work assignments, particularly those which bring 
the subordinate into work contact with other executives. 
(b) Setting up problem-solving conferences, which will give the subordinate 
a chance to “participate in doing.” (The “junior board” is a form of 
this development technique. ) 
(c) Building more responsibility into the present job. 


2. Use job rotation, again to give the man wider experience. Job rota- 
tion is a normal part of every executive’s development, even though unsystema- 
tized and unplanned. There are few companies in which purposeful job 
rotation cannot become a major development method. This compels the man 
to adjust to new problems and new people and develops his ability to think 
effectively and deal skillfully with human relations problems. 

In some cases, it will be difficult to “rotate” a man to an operating job. 
If this is so, the possibility of using staff or special “assistant to” positions to 
create “planned experience” should be explored. 

3. Plan formal training programs. A company may decide to supple- 
ment the foregoing development methods with formal training programs, either 
within the company or on the outside (for example, special courses in local 
business schools or courses such as the Harvard Business School Advanced 
Management Program). When management underwrites this kind of train- 
ing, it should be sure that such courses will equip the trainee to deal more 


effectively with the types of problem he will later meet as a company executive. 


Providing New Blood 


Sometimes top management feels the need for a fresh viewpoint in the 
executive group. At other times, the replacement inventory may reveal a 
serious “gap” or “void,’ when an adequate replacement cannot be developed 
from within in a reasonable period of time. 

In both cases, executives in charge of the program are responsible for 
selection of new members of the management group, and for planning adequate 
orientation and development opportunities. Too often, productive executive 
time is lost because no conscious effort is made to help new executives get the 
“feel” of company operations. 

It is well recognized that the most important source of future executive 
material is outstanding college and engineering school graduates. The prob- 
lems of selection and indoctrination of this group are, however, outside the 
scope of this article. 


ORGANIZING THE PROGRAM 


Experience has demonstrated that the success of any program of manage- 
ment improvement depends upon: 
1. Top-management support 
2. Key executive participation 
3. Staff assistance. 
This is especially true of executive development, and no program should 


be undertaken without provision for all three. 
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Top-Management Support: In launching and sustaining an executive 
development program, many difficulties must be overcome. These include the 
unfavorable attitude of some executives. The temptation to compromise on 
essential points, or even to abandon the program altogether, will always be 
present. A successful program can be developed only if the chief executive 


is convinced of its essentiality, conveys this conviction to his subordinates, — 


and is willing to back up the program in bad times as well as good. 
The head of the organization should initiate the program rather than 


have it “sold” to him. In addition, he should be willing to prove his interest | 


by personally devoting time to the program. When top management delegates 


management responsibility to some subordinate, without maintaining active | 


interest, results are usually of questionable value and the program tends to 
disintegrate. 


Key Executive Participation: The selection and development of sub- 


ordinates is a primary responsibility of every executive. It is important there- 


fore that the program be developed on a cooperative basis with the key senior 
executives of the company. This will ensure that the plan is practical in 
terms of the needs, operating conditions, and “mores” of the company. Also, | 


having participated, these key executives are more likely to understand the 
program and make it work. 

The program is frequently guided and sponsored by an executive develop- 
ment committee composed of top-management representatives of the major 
company divisions. This group establishes the objectives, policies, and scope 
of the program, approves the methods to be employed, and periodically reviews 
progress. Some committees also participate actively by reviewing executive 
requirements, the qualifications and individual training schedules of personnel 
earmarked for special development, and even the promotion and transfer of 
executives. 

In a large organization, the best results can generally be obtained if line 
responsibility for the administration of the program is decentralized. The 
responsibility of an executive should be limited to those executives he knows 
and has some contact with personally. Generally this would include two 
levels in organization below his own position. One company which has a 
successful program finds that an executive at the vice-presidential level can 
follow the development of about 100 line and staff subordinates. 

Staff Assistance: No plan will work by itself. Therefore, some member 
of management who understands the need for executive development must 
be responsible for seeing that it is carried out. To ensure an over-all objec- 
tive viewpoint, this individual should report to the president. Because the 
staff man frequently acts as counselor and “father confessor,” he must be 
mature in his reasoning and reactions; he must have high mental ability and 
personal stature. Above all, he must be able to work effectively with other 
executives and win the respect and confidence of top management. 

In very large organizations, this may be a full-time job. The workload 
in most companies, however, will not justify this. (The experience of one 
company has been that a qualified individual can do the staff work necessary 
for a comprehensive and active program involving 300 to 400 executives.) 
Therefore, responsibility might be assigned to the director of personnel, the 
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assistant to the president, or the director of organization planning. (If some- 
one other than the director of personnel is selected, he must, of course, 
cooperate closely with the latter.) The choice depends on the company 
organization and the qualifications and interests of the individuals concerned. 


CREATING THE NECESSARY CLIMATE 


One of the most important jobs of top management is to create the neces- 
sary climate for the executive development program. This can be done only 
by establishing sound executive personnel policies, and then sticking to them. 
There must be confidence in the soundness and fairness of the company’s 
policies. Otherwise, several aspects of an executive development program 
may inspire a feeling of insecurity among many executives. That is why 
most successful executive development programs are in companies with a 
background of sound and considerate dealings with all classes of employees. 

It should be basic policy that every executive must take on the respon- 
sibility for the selection, training, and development of his subordinates. The 
company must make each executive realize, beyond any question, that his 
value to the company is increased—not decreased—when he finds and trains 
understudies. It is important to instill in executives a sense of pride in leaving 
behind them a strong organization. This challenge can be used in discussing 
with the individual executive the development of the men under him. It 
should be stressed that executive positions are usually vacated, not by retire- 
ment or death, but by promotion of the incumbents. And each executive 
should understand that further promotions are often governed in part by 
the quality and availability of understudies. 

Equally important is the education of all personnel to accept inter- 
department transfers as a part of the “planned experience” program. The 
success of the program often depends on the willingness of executives to 
provide candidates to other departments and locations, and continual refusals 
to release men should be understood as a negative mark on an executive’s 
record. In fact, one company includes the number and caliber of men an 
executive is able to release to other departments as one of the factors on which 
he is judged. Inter-department promotions may, of course, create problems 
of jealously and ill-feeling. Personnel who appear to have been overlooked 
may become envious or discouraged. However, they can be educated to 
realize that this policy will also benefit them, since their own promotional 
opportunities will not be limited to their own department. 

Administration of a program of planned executive development will be 
made easier and simpler if the company has an integrated and equitable com- 
pensation program. Many companies have discovered during this postwar 
period that the framework of executive salary administration needs to be 
brought up to date. Others have realized the benefits of wage and salary 
administration at non-executive levels and have set out to gain similar benefits 
for management personnel. 

As a practical matter, therefore, a company-wide executive development 
program should include a survey of current executive compensation practices. 
And in order to get the maximum benefit out of the program in terms of 
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executive morale, company policies with respect to the selection, develop- 


ment, promotion, and compensation of executives should be established and 
announced. 


FOLLOW-THROUGH 


To be effective, an executive development program must be so planned, 
instituted, and followed through that it goes on and on as an integral part of 
everyday operation. The rewards are many: 

1. Increased executive management skills. 

2. Development in each executive of a broad background and appre- 
ciation of the company’s over-all operations and objectives. 

3. Greater delegation of authority because executives down the line are 
better qualified and better able to assume increased responsibilities. 

4. Creation of a reserve of qualified personnel to replace present incum- 
bents and to staff new positions. 

5. Improved selection for promotion. 

6. Minimum delay in staffing new positions and minimum disruption of 
operations during replacements of incumbents. 

7. Provision for the best combination of youth, vigor, and experience in 
top management and increased span of productive life in high-level positions. 

8. Improved executive morale. 

9. Attraction to the company of ambitious men who wish to move ahead 
as rapidly as their abilities permit. 

10. Increased effectiveness and reduced costs, resulting in greater assur- 
ance of continued profitability. 

A long, hard road must be followed however, to achieve these benefits. 
Executive development is a long-range program—one which taxes the vision 
and determination of all members of the top-management group. For years, 
the benefits may seem intangible. Results may not be seen quickly enough; 
enthusiasm may flag. Thus, there is a great risk that companies will approach 
the problem the way most of us do setting-up exercises. We start off enthusi- 
astically. But one thing or another interferes and we get too busy. So, we 
gradually neglect them. We forget that we get from such a program only 
what we put into it. In the meantime, however, those progressive and profit- 
conscious companies that have started such development programs—and then 
followed them through—have built a firm foundation for corporate security 
and increased profits in the highly competitive years to come. 





TRENDS IN THE EMPLOYEE PUBLICATION FIELD 


By ROBERT D. BRETH 
Temple University 


The estimated $30,000,000 a year which American industry spends for employee 
publications is proving to be a worthwhile investment, paying off substantially 
in better “internal” public relations. House magazines are improving in con- 
tent and format, and their editors are becoming increasingly skilled in their 
craft. Underlying the six distinct trends discussed here by Mr. Breth is an 
over-all trend toward complete recognition of the employee publication as a 
key tool for improving industry’s human relations. Mr. Breth is co-author (with 
Paul F. Biklen) of the McGraw-Hill text. The Successful Employee Publication. 


OT too many years ago, an article with the above title might have been 
written on the back of an envelope, with:room to spare. Prior to World 
War II, about the only discernible trend among the few hundred publications 
then in existence could have been found in the answer to this question: 
“Shall we continue to publish our employee publication, or not?” 

Since the late war, however, and under the stimulus of progressive 
managements’ desire to improve employer-employee relations, there are so 
many trends apparent in this field that it reminds one of the man who jumped 
on his horse and galloped off in all directions. Here are a few of the more 
noticeable : 

The trend toward more publications. 

The trend toward more serious subject matter. 

The trend toward better education for editors. 

The trend toward centralized supervision of publications. 
The trend toward more professional publications. 


The trend toward evaluating the practical benefit of employee 
publications. 


The pertinent facts which indicate these trends will be discussed in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


THE TREND TOWARD MORE PUBLICATIONS 


The statistical knowledge available on employee publications indicates 
that their number is increasing. It is a lamentable fact, however, that no one 
source can supply an absolutely accurate count on the number of employee 
publications in existence. Thus far, there seems to be no practical way to 
collect at one central point information from top management as to: (1) when 
a new publication is started, (2) when an existing publication is discontinued. 

The most authoritative record published to date is the Printers’ Ink 
Directory of House Organs. This directory lists some 5,300 house publica- 
tions. Tabulated in late 1947, this total represents a substantial increase over 
the 4,400 indicated in a previous compilation, dated 1944. The increase of 
900-odd is significant, since the short-lived war babies were culled out during 
the three-year period between the two editions. 

An interesting sidelight to this trend is the appearance here and there of 
a new type of employee publication—one that is distributed to foremen and 
other supervisory employees exclusively. Indicative of this are “Super- 
VISION,” published by Eli Lilly & Company, Indianapolis, and Briefs, pub- 
lished by the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. Both these 
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periodicals are edited on a high plane and contain practical aids for industry’s 
often forgotten “middle-men.” 


THE TREND TOWARD MORE SERIOUS SUBJECT MATTER 


Perhaps the easiest.to spot, and certainly one of the most beneficial from 
both management’s and the employees’ viewpoints, is the trend to more serious 
subject matter. It is evidenced in the manner by which employee publications 
are presenting the economic facts of life to their employees, debunking Com- 
munism, and generally selling the free enterprise system. Typical of this 
editorial coverage is the way in which employee publication editors and their 
managements reacted to Look magazine’s presentation of Opinion Research 
Corporation’s poll of workers on the Taft-Hartley Law. Literally hundreds 
of employee publications reprinted this analysis in more or less detail. 

More evidence along this same line is contained in the increasing number 
of publications which present a simplified version of the company’s annua] 
report to their employee readers, explain the workings of the company, talk 
about business conditions in general and particular, and otherwise treat their 
readers as intelligent individuals who have a right to know what the company 
is doing and where it is heading. 

Still further evidence of the serious role which employee publications are 
adopting, is shown by the interest the editors display in their responsibilities. 
Pointing this up was the 12th Annual Convention of the American Association 
of Industrial Editors, held in Philadelphia last March. Former conventions 
of this national group laid heavy stress on the mechanics of editing, with its 
attendant printing, engraving, and other nuts, bolts, and screws of the pro- 
fession. In contrast, the 1948 conclave, appropriately themed “Your Job— 
Today and Tomorrow,” was devoted almost exclusively to the basic philos- 
ophies of industrial journalism. As a local indication of this trend, the 
Philadelphia Industrial Editors Association based the majority of its 1948 
monthly programs on these same philosophies. 


THE TREND TO BETTER EDUCATION FOR EDITORS 


Not too many years ago, the only way an industrial editor could acquire 
knowledge of his craft was through the trial-and-error method in the school 
of experience. This teaching, while effective in time, was expensive for 
editors and management alike. The primary qualifications of any prospective 
editor seemed to lie in being an ex-newspaperman. Failing this, editing 
experience on college or high-school papers ranked next, tapering off finally 
to simply a flair for writing. 

Now this picture is changing. Many colleges and universities have already 
added Industrial Journalism to their curricula, while others are planning to 
do so. The leader in this new field is probably Oklahoma A & M College, 
which offers a four-year course and a degree in Commerce Journalism. Other 
well-known colleges and universities which offer one or more day or evening 
courses on industrial editing, include: Chicago University, Western Reserve 
University, University of Pittsburgh, Temple University, and the Charles 
Morris Price School of Philadelphia’s Poor Richard Club. Other schools 
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and universities are working closely with local editorial associations to provide 
post-graduate and special seminars and short courses for industrial editors. 


THE TREND TOWARD CENTRALIZED SUPERVISION 


One of the most interesting trends in employee publications and related 
management communications is the establishment of a new executive authority. 
Where should the responsibility for company publications lie in the manage- 
ment hierarchy? From observations of present and past organizational charts, 
there seem to be as many different varieties of answers to this question as 
there are organizational lines. Studies show, in varying degrees of percentages, 
that responsibility may be vested in any of these departments: industrial rela- 
tions, public relations, advertising, sales, production, organization and methods, 
economics or statistical. Staff-wise, editors may report to any or all of the top 
officials including the president, various vice presidents, the secretary or 
treasurer. 

In the larger companies at least, however, there seems to be a trend 
toward order out of this wealth of confusion. A new position has been created, 
designated as “director of publications,” “director, employee services,” and 
other such terminology. While the question of to whom this new executive 
should be responsible is still a moot one, from his rank on down the con- 
fusion is being relieved. This individual usually has charge of the editing and 
mechanical production of any company publication, whether it be internal or 
external, periodical, manual, or handbook. Technical material is still pro- 


duced by the technicians, but reader attention and economical production are 
assured through the editorial “know-how” of the director and his staff. Some 
of the companies that have established this new type executive position are 
General Motors, du Pont, B. F. Goodrich, Ford Motors, and General Electric. 


THE TREND TOWARD MORE PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Many employee publications today will stand up well in comparison with 
their commercial competitors on the newsstands. Enlightened management 
and competent editors realize that many things compete for the hard-to-get- 
and-hold attention of their employee-readers. In addition to the normal dis- 
tractions of television, radio, movies, automobiles, and the like, the industrial 
publication must meet and match the eye-appeal of not only commercial pub- 
lications but the capably edited labor press. 

Editorial matter must not only be interesting because of what it contains, 
but it must be presented in the most attractive and appealing way. For this 
reason, leading publications are using more pictures, cartoons, drawings, and 
miscellaneous artwork to compel attention. Text is held to a minimum, thus 
assuring some attention when it is used exclusively for special occasions. 

This type of professional editorial presentation is costly but apparently 
well worth the additional expense. It is shown at its best in such publications 
as General Motors’ GM Folks, Atlantic Refining Company’s Atlantic Maga- 
zine, Hercules Powder Company’s Mixer, and Weirton Steel Company’s 
Employees’ Bulletin, to name a few in the magazine class. Among the tabloids, 
both slick paper and newsprint, are: Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company’s 
Bulletin, Westinghouse Electric Company’s News, Ford Motor Company’s 
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Chester News, and du Pont’s Chamber Works News. All make liberal use 
of illustrations, rather than plain text, to attract and hold reader attention. 


THE TREND TOWARD EVALUATING PRACTICAL BENEFITS 


One of the axioms of business is that no good management likes to see a 
dollar going out without another dollar coming in—plus accretions. This is 
one of the difficulties that beset the average public relations executive. Since 
the public relations end product is intangible, many a good program has been 
wrecked by the failure of a purely balance sheet-minded management to appre- 
ciate its real worth. The same set of conditions holds true for the employee 
publication, which is essentially an instrument of internal public relations. 

But this difficulty is partially on the way to solution through the increased 
interest being displayed in employee opinion surveys and readership surveys 
of the employee publication. Either of these, or a combination of both, will 
reveal likes and dislikes of the employees toward the publication and toward 
management policies. Readership surveys have shown, for example, that most 
employees are primarily interested in news about the company. Interest in the 
company ranks even higher than interest in fellow employees in most polls, 
thus upsetting a favorite newspaper axiom that people are first interested in 
people. 

More and more editors are conducting readership surveys to secure a 
practical evaluation of their product. In many cases, removal of bias is assured 
through having the survey conducted by an independent research organization, 
skilled in the techniques of opinion and attitude interviewing. Such publica- 
tions as The Sohioan (The Standard Oil Company of Ohio), The Eaton News 
(Eaton Manufacturing Company), Calco Diamond (American Cyanamid 
Company), and Bird Neponset Review (Bird & Son, pede have employed 
readership surveys to good effect. 


CONCLUSION 


A review of these trends will show that the employee publication is 
becoming the major means of communicating with any large group of 
employees. While it is doubtful that more than 20 per cent of top management 
realize the fundamental value that lies in their plant paper, shop sheet, or 
house organ, that percentage is steadily rising. As more managements become 
enlightened and more competent editors become available, the publications as a 
group will be more productive—in beneficial results to management and 
employees. Management may expect their publications to help them to secure 
more efficient work, and the employees may expect the publication to secure 
for them a better understanding of their problems as individuals. 

In the final analysis, the over-all trend seems to be toward complete 
recognition of the employee publication as a key unit in creating and maintain- 
ing better human relations in industry. 
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WHAT GOES ON IN THE MIND OF AN 
ARBITRATOR 


By CLARENCE M. UPDEGRAFF* 


With widening use of voluntary arbitration and the consequent increase in the 
number of arbitrators, the problem of selecting a satisfactory arbitrator be- 
comes more and more difficult. Management's or labor's faith in the whole 
arbitrational process has frequently been jeopardized by inept or unfair 
decisions rendered by men unqualified for their roles. In this article Mr. 
Updegratf, one of the country’s foremost arbitrators, describes how competent 
arbitrators perform their functions and arrive at impartial decisions. The 
author also indicates how management's case may be damaged by a number 
of defects in presentation. 


THE OBLIGATION OF IMPARTIALITY 


HETHER an undertaking to act as an arbitrator starts with a joint letter 

from the parties requesting the addressee to act as arbitrator, or by an 
appointment from the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association, or some other body, or develops from a grievance 
filed under a contract recognizing the arbitrator as “permanent umpire,” the 
obligation in respect to maintenance of absolute impartiality is the same. All 
correspondence with the parties should be on an open and equal basis. Most 
letters should be sent to the representatives of the company and the union as 
joint addressees. In every case where this is not done, a letter sent to one should 
be transmitted at the same time by carbon copy to the other. 

It is not only important to the arbitrator and to the parties that he be 
actually impartial, but also essential that he maintain most fully and completely 
the external evidences of being impartial. Failure in respect to this essential 
feature may lead, by subtle steps, to serious consequences. Even an ambiguous 
or distorted attitude indicating partiality may lead to a direct charge that the 
arbitrator has adopted a biased attitude. In rebutting this, the arbitrator is 
sure to be embarrassed. As he seeks to demonstrate his lack of bias against 
one party, he may arouse an inference of the existence of bias in the opposite 
direction. 

The obligation of strict impartiality makes it mandatory that every arbi- 
trator carefully avoid acceptance of hospitality from representatives of either 
side where any question may be raised of his conduct or any effort made to 
influence his judgment. While there are some communities in which repre- 
sentatives of management, labor, and the arbitrator may lunch together, it is 
much more likely that one side or the other alone will offer hospitality. The 
arbitrator need not be a stickler in refusal if he is sure the atmosphere is one 
in which he can without creating misunderstanding enjoy one day the hospi- 
tality of one side and the next day the hospitality of the other. In cases of 
doubt, however, and in most instances there will be some doubts, it will be 
better for the arbitrator to express his thanks and regrets to all invitations. 

Every detail of arrangements concerning the hearing should be kept on a 
wholly unbiased basis. Neither side should be sustained if it insists upon a 
place of meeting or a time reasonably objectionable to the other. Nor should 


* Professor of Labor Law, State University of Iowa; co-author of Arbitration of Labor Disputes, Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago, 1946; contract arbitrator for various firms and unions. 
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either be allowed to obtain undue delays. No party should be allowed to “gang 
up” the hearing with large numbers of sympathizers in such way as to interfere 
with the propriety, impartiality, and freedom of the whole proceeding. It is 
particularly to be emphasized that witnesses must be given the fullest protection. 
Some witnesses, whether identified with management or with labor, cannot 
think or speak freely in the presence of a room full of people who appear 
hostile. 

The atmosphere of the hearing should always be kept on an informal, but 
at the same time serious and businesslike, basis. It is essential that the arbi- 
trator let the parties know that there is and will be available an adequate period 
of time for the hearing. It is equally important that the taking of evidence and 
hearing of oral arguments be not “dragged out” or unduly prolonged by waste 
of time on irrelevant and frivolous inquiries. Criticism has appeared as fre- 
quently because the arbitrator seemed to be “stalling” the hearing by taking 
much apparently valueless testimony as because he apparently hurried some 
witnesses or indicated certain evidence was non-material. A careful and sen- 
sible balance between these two extremes should be sought. The chairman- 
arbitrator must assume responsibility, by diplomatic and courteous rulings and 


criticism, to see that neither party is permitted unduly to waste the time of all 
those in the hearing room. 


PREPARING FOR THE HEARING 


Much can be accomplished by the experienced arbitrator in a brief state- 
ment at the beginning of the hearing. Unless he has every reason to under- 
stand both parties are fully conversant with arbitrational hearing procedure, 
the arbitrator should advise the parties how he plans to proceed. For some 
months, it has been the practice of the writer to send to each party with the 
first communication after accepting an appointment as arbitrator or umpire a 
brief but complete summary of procedure, printed on one letter-sized sheet of 
paper (see illustration, page 420). This has been of great assistance in 
creating a sound and informal attitude of cooperation at hearings. Indeed, 
there have been numerous requests for duplicate copies by both company and 
union representatives for distribution among colleagues. Having indicated his 
own ideas concerning the intended hearing procedure to the parties, the arbi- 
trator should make it clear that he is open to all reasonable suggestions by either 
party to adapt his plans to the local or special needs of the particular issues to 
be examined at that hearing. The chairman should indicate early his conclusion 
as to which side has the opening and the “burden of proof.” He should also 
make all aware that the hearing will continue until each side has been given 
a complete, reasonable opportunity to get all its evidence and arguments before 
the arbitrator or the board. 


DURING THE HEARING 


With unfortunate frequency, it occurs that one party, or the other, does 
not have a representative at the hearing capable of handling skillfully and 
effectively the examination of witnesses, cross-examination, and other matters 
pertaining to the presentation of evidence. When this situation becomes clear 
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to the arbitrator, he must remember his obligation to probe the dispute for every 
element of truth and to make an intelligent, fair, and unbiased decision. This 
may require him to make inquiries of fhe witnesses himself. It may require 
him to go, on his own motion, with representatives of both parties, to see the 
scene of the dispute or the kind of work that may be involved. In other words, 
the ineptness of either management or a union in the organization of and presen- 
tation of evidence constitutes no excuse for the arbitrator to ignore basic facts 
or attempt to decide disputes without understanding them. 


Again, it should be emphasized that each party is entitled to have a full 
opportunity, not only to be heard in explaining its contentions and offering its 
evidence, but also to make and have considered a written brief and argument. 
This means both parties should be given opportunity to present for considera- 
tion a post-hearing brief and argument on an equal basis, if they so desire. 
As in the case of ineptness in presentation of evidence, it sometimes occurs that 
the spokesman of one side or the other is incapable of making a well-organized, 
carefully reasoned and persuasively expressed argument. The arbitrator should 
be conscious of this, and should not be persuaded to depart from strict impartial- 
ity of decision by excellent argument from one side and a poor and unskilled 
summary from the other. In all cases where a marked difference exists in the 
skills of presentation, the arbitrator must carefully try to plumb the evidence 
to the last degree and present an ultimately sound decision despite a minimum 
of help from the spokesman of one side. \ 


Many arbitrational hearings are carried on without the aid of a reporter. 
In such cases, the chairman will no doubt find it expedient to make full notes 
concerning the evidence and arguments offered. Where no transcript is made, 
the arbitrator operates under something of a handicap. As he rapidly pushes 
his pen or pencil over memorandum paper, he may miss some of the facial 
expressions, the hesitancies, the implications of tone of voice and similar factors 
from a witness or other spokesman of one of the parties. Despite this handicap, 
however, the arbitrator should not insist upon an official and complete type- 
written record of the entire hearing unless the arbitration is one of great length 
or involves such extremely serious, controverted matters that the transcript 
cannot sensibly be foregone because of its possible subsequent usefulness. 


COMMON FAULTS IN MANAGEMENT'S PRESENTATIONS 


Obviously, not all presentations by management attorneys or spokesmen 
will be characterized by even one or two of the faults indicated below. At 
many arbitrations over which the writer has presided, however, several of 
these defects have appeared in presentations by management. The list is not 
intended as an indictment, but rather as a memorandum and as advice per- 
taining to matters improperly done, or left undone, by management repre- 
sentatives in respect to arbitrations. 


1. Failure to see that advance provisions for a suitable and comfortable 
place for hearings have been made. 


2. Failure to make advance provisions for attendance of the company’s 
witnesses. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO COMPANY AND UNION REPRESENTATIVES 
WHO PLAN TO PARTICIPATE IN ARBITRATION PROCEEDINGS 


In the interest of expediting hearings and at the same time getting all matters of fact, contract inter- 
pretation and law before the arbitrator, the following points are suggested: 


1. Try to agree with the opposing party as to the exact question or questions to be submitted to the 
arbitrator and have a_ written memorandum stating the same signed by both parties prior to the date 
set for the hearing. Deliver a copy of this to the arbitrator as soon as it is ready, or offer it at the 
beginning of the hearing. 

2. If there are several issues to be submitted, the parties should agree in advance on the order in which 
they will be taken up at the hearing. 

3. Prepare a full written statement of your contentions and deliver one copy of it to the arbitrator and 
one copy to your opponent at the hearing. 

4. 


Have copies of all documents which you desire to present as evidence ready for delivery at the hear- 
ing. Have also at least one copy of each for your opponent unless you know it has copies of the same. 


If a view of a machine or operation would seem to be helpful, have a picture, drawing or blueprint of it 
ready for introduction in evidence or arrange in advance that it will be available for observation and 
for the arbitrator to go to see it during the hearing so that as little time as possible will be required. 
Be on time, or early if at all possible, in arriving at yt 


3 earl; lace set for hearing. Tardiness wastes the 
time of others, is discourteous and creates a generally bad impression. 


wn 


6. 


7. If you intend to call witnesses, have them present in the room or in an adjacent room ready for call 
when the hearing starts. (If they are employed near the hearing room, they may remain at work, but 
they should be notified in advance that they may be called and should be requested not to leave, even 
though their work shift may end before they are needed as witnesses.) 

8. 


Strive for clearness and coherence in your oral presentation and as much as possible, avoid repetition; 
if one of your colleagues has stated facts or arguments, avoid restating the same matters. 


9. Avoid mixing presentation of facts and argument. The effect of this is confusing and may result in 
weakening your own case. 

Do not interrupt statements of the opposing party or the presentation of its evidence. 

full opportunity to cross-examine opposing witnesses. You and 

interruption. 

conference. 


f : You will have 
> cr ine © y c our witnesses will be protected from 
This is an arbitrational hearing, not an informal grievance committee nor bargaining 


Do not make captious, whimsical or unnecessary objections to neon | or arguments of the other 
party. Such interruptions are likely to waste time and confuse issues. he arbitrator, no doubt, will 


realize without having the matter expressly mentioned when he is hearing weak testimony such as 
hearsay and immaterial statements. 


12. Each F gen has the right to ask leading questions when cross-examining hostile witnesses. Each party 
should save time by asking its own witnesses leading questions, excepting at points where disputed 


facts are involved. Testimony on controverted matters should be brought out by questions which do 
not suggest the answer, if possible. 


If you have extraordinarily long or highly technical matters to present, or if you wish for any reason 
to preserve a reliable record of the hearing, make advance provision for the attendance at the hearing 
of an efficient public court reporter. This involves but a moderate expense which should in most cases 
be equally divided between the parties. It will tend to insure that when the arbitrator is working on 
the award and reviewing the evidence, he will have it all before him and will not be hampered by the 
frailties of human memory. Furthermore, it will furnish you with a reliable record of the actual 
words of witnesses, should a question arise concerning the same at a later time. 


14. Ifa party requests the privilege of filing a post-hearing brief, it must be granted, as part of a “‘fair 
hearing.” Both parties, however, will be given equal time, which should be limited to a comparatively 
short period of a week or two after the hearing. If reply briefs are agreed upon, they should follow 
within three or four days after the delivery of the post-hearing briefs. It is customary in these 
situations for the yori to mail the briefs to the arbitrator and to opponents at the same time. This 
applies also to reply briefs. 
low arbitrations are closed without post-hearing briefs, but they are very desirable if the written 
statement prepared for the arbitrator prior to the hearing was not full, or in the light of matters which 
developed at the hearing should be for any reason supplemented. 


15. Do not shout nor speak more loudly than necessary at the hearing. Never use provocative words or 


epithets. These actions create bad impressions of those guilty of them and in fact cloud rather than 
clarify issues. 


Do not mention nor refer to old and long-settled former frictions or acts of misconduct by your 
opponent unless the matters brought up are clearly relevant to the issue at present in dispute. 


If there is any question in your mind as to the expenses of arbitration, do not hesitate to ask the 
arbitrator about it at the earliest possible time. 


— 


7. 
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3. Failure to prepare a full written statement of the company’s con- 
tentions to give to the arbitrator at the beginning of the hearing. 

4. Maintenance during the hearing of an attitude of superiority toward 
union officers, amounting to superciliousness. 

5. Use of words, and references to technical procedures or practices 
stated in terms, not understandable by union representatives or spectators and 
hence irritating to them. 

6. Assertion of narrow and technical interpretation of contracts, unlikely 
to have been within the mutual understanding of the parties when the agree- 
ments were made. 

7. Permitting interruptions by telephone calls, or by secretaries or other- 
wise, during hearing, so as to break the continuity of the same and to suggest 
to the opposing parties that arbitration is regarded as less significant than 
ordinary routine occurrences. 

8. Failure to allow adequate time for complete hearing in scheduling 
appointments, thus necessitating demand that hearing be adjourned for a few 
hours, or days, or longer, in order that other appointments may be kept. 

9. Urgence that the arbitrator adopt a strict courtroom type of pro- 
cedure, and that he rule technically in respect to burden of proof, admissibility 
of evidence, etc. 

10. Assumption of attitude toward arbitrator which suggests he is to 
be taken into a confidence from which the union and employees are excluded ; 
this may lead to suspicion of the arbitrator’s impartiality and embarrass him 
and others. 

11. Insistence upon a full, official, typewritten transcript of the hearing 
against objection by the union, in cases where the transcript is in fact unlikely 
to have any great value. 

12. Insistence upon exchange of post-hearing briefs and arguments, 


over objection by the union, in cases where such writings can be of little or 
no value. 


It is not intended to imply that each of these so-called “faults” is in every 
instance to be criticized. Indeed, there might be cases in which some of them 
could be well explained under special circumstances. On the other hand, the 
writer has at times observed examples of the criticized conduct that were not 
in any sense useful or appropriate and that were obviously irritating to the 
opposing parties. In such instances, the conduct described will almost 
inevitably injure relations between the parties. It is not implied, by listing 
the foregoing actions or omissions and by terming them “faults,” therefore, 
that employers should in every case avoid all of them. It is suggested rather 
that managements might well, in an honest effort at self-criticism, scrutinize 
their arbitration presentations to insure that they do not by such actions or 
omissions damage relations between the parties. 


FACTORS GOVERNING OR INFLUENCING DECISIONS 


The arbitrator’s basic determination that his attitude shall be unbiased and 
his decision impartial requires that he observe the legal rights of all parties 
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concerned. These legal rights may be dependent upon common-law rules, 
principles, or standards, or statutes and regulations of a state or of the United 
States. In many arbitrational matters, applicable rules of law are not brought 
out by the parties. This is particularly likely to be true where neither the 
company nor the union is represented at the hearing by a law-trained spokes- 
man. In such instances, the arbitrator must turn to his own general information 
on applicable legal rules and follow through by searching all possibly applicable 
statutes, court decisions, and other writings, for rules and principles and their 
interpretations and applications. 

Other factors that bear strongly upon and may control the course of the 
decision are to be found in the agreements between the parties. It is funda- 
mental in arbitration that the jurisdiction and all the authority of the arbitrator 
stem from the mutual agreement of the parties themselves. There may be 
submitted a very narrow question in the “submission” beyond the decision of 
which the arbitrator may not go in his effort to adjust the dispute between the 
parties. If the proceeding is being carried on under an annual contract provid- 
ing for arbitration of grievance matters or others, it is likely that such agree- 
ment will expressly provide that the award of the arbitrator shall not “add to,” 
“detract from,” nor “amend” the contract in any way. If such is the case, it is 
up to the arbitrator to study the contract and analyze his intended award to 
see that he does not transgress the authorized field of his decision or discretion. 

At times it has been suggested that the umpire or arbitrator of a labor 
dispute should recognize he is offered an opportunity, and is therefore charged 
with some responsibility, for “human engineering” or “social pioneering,” and 
is properly expected to attempt to make the award a significant contribution 
to social institutions. This may be true in some degree if the arbitrator is 
dealing with the terms of a contract in the process of formulation between the 
parties. In such situations, the parties may leave to the arbitrator questions of 
vacations, retirement, pensions, hospitalization allowances, and other like mat- 
ters. It cannot be disputed that in such instances the arbitrator has a broad 
opportunity for considering social needs. Unless there are legal or economic 
factors which constrain decision against the requested new rights, some of them 
may well be awarded. Many significant forward steps for organized labor 
have been initiated or greatly advanced by arbitrational processes, and no 
doubt many future objectives will also be so secured. It must be borne in 
mind, however, and strongly emphasized that there is no opportunity for 
“human engineering” nor discretion of an arbitrator to seek advancement of 
“social justice” through the process of an award where the union and the 
company have narrowly restricted him to decide a grievance without “adding 
to,” “detracting from,” or “otherwise amending” an existing contract. In other 
words, breadth of decision and width of social sympathy and planning cannot 
be expected of an arbitrator whose delegated authority is so restricted that he 
is constrained to affirm or disaffirm some narrow questions constituting the 
subject of a routine grievance. 

Special emphasis should be placed upon the arbitrator’s obligation to 
decide each case upon its own merits. The arbitrator who yields to the feeling 
that having decided one issue for one party he should now decide the other 
issue for the opposing party is totally unfit to act as an arbitrator or umpire. 
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Some men apparently survive as labor arbitrators for a time by playing one 
side against the other on the basis of a “now it’s your turn” policy. These men 
should be excluded from arbitrational work at the earliest possible time. Labor 
dispute umpires worthy to survive must be capable of looking at each issue 
abstractly and deciding an unlimited number, one after another, favorable to 
the same side, if that party is entitled, on the merits of the several issues, to 
win them. Both management and unions should recognize this characteristic 
as a necessary one of the self-respecting arbitrator and refrain from voicing 
complaint if a long series of awards should all be decided favorably to one 
party, rather than indicate an effort to divide the favorable decisions equally 
between both parties without regard to the merits of their contentions. 

It must be recognized that any man imbued with a spirit of fairness will 
feel after he has decided three, four, or five issues for one side that it is rather 
“too bad” one side is winning all the disputed points. This natural feeling, 
however, should not be permitted to affect his abstract judgment on the merits 
of the remaining issues, nor should his consciousness that he has held several 
in succession for one party cause him to “lean over backwards” in such way 
as to distort his conclusions on remaining issues to be decided. 


MANNER OF PLANNING DECISION 


To some extent certain decisions appear “to write themselves.” By this 
it is meant that setting down the chronological development or occurrence of 
the important facts concerned in the arbitration may seem to be an easy, 
natural process. The arbitrator, however, cannot depend entirely upon his 
memory when he sits down to work out details of his awards. Upon each 
award he makes, in some degree, his professional reputation thereafter rests. 
As already suggested, he must thoroughly study the transcripts and other 
records. He must review, with careful scrutiny of detail, all exhibits intro- 
duced as evidence in the case. He may spend several hours in a library 
reviewing federal statutes, state statutes, and court and board decisions. He 
may well comb through reports of decisions of other arbitrators, now being 
published by the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Commerce Clearing House, 
and Prentice-Hall, so as to ascertain whether another arbitrator with a 
similar problem in a similar setting has set forth a decision which seems worthy 
of being followed. 

The arbitrator must review all the contracts applicable in the particular 
case before him for decision. These may well include the current general 
agreement between the parties, possibly agreements of other years, possibly a 
special agreement to arbitrate, and possibly a formal submission agreement 
defining the issue and limitations upon the authority of the arbitrator in the 
particular case. These things establish the lines of demarcation as between 
the field in which the arbitrator is free to make decision and the field into 
which he must not- venture else his action will be void and vulnerable to 
adverse decision by a court, if it ever be challenged. 

There is no doubt that the arbitrator should, if possible, have in mind 
the opportunity to do constructive work in the field of human engineering, if 
such opportunity is offered in the particular case. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that he will be justified in making a decision unfairly generous to one 
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party and unduly onerous to the other. If, however, he can by the award 
help the parties to attain a socially desirable end and yet be within the terms 
of the submission agreement and the law, such result should be announced. 
It should be repeated, however, lest the thought be overlooked, that such 
results must be reached if reached at all in the light of full recognition of 
the contractual rights and legal rights of the parties. For example, no 
arbitrator needs hesitate to award retirement rights and pensions when decision 
upon such matters has been left to him by the parties and the evidence sustains 
a favorable conclusion. On the other hand, he is unlikely to find authority 
to make such an award where, for example, the specific question submitted is 
whether an aged employee has been justly discharged for incompetence. 


THE AWARD 


When the hearing has been held and the mind of the arbitrator has 
thoroughly digested the evidence, the arguments, the applicable law, and the 
applicable content of all contracts, he must cast his decision into suitable 
language. It is to be strongly emphasized that technical language should be 
avoided. Legalistic words and phrases antagonize and confuse the layman. 
The arbitrator should use simple, direct, understandable terms. In other 
words, “plain words.” After writing his tentative draft of the decision, the 
arbitrator should go through it and comb out all technical terms which may 
seem to be unusual to the non-lawyer. He should, before mailing it, reduce 
it as nearly as possible to the plain language of the men in the shop. 

Despite the aforesaid desirability of plain and understandable language, 
the arbitrator must remember his document must be, when completed, a 
legally sufficient one. It should therefore recite the names of the parties, the 
introductory steps indicating the agreement of the parties to arbitrate, the 
selection of the arbitrator, the notice of hearing to all parties, the participation 
of both or all parties in the hearing, and cover all various other steps of the 
procedure up to the award itself. This ‘means that enough of the antecedent 
contract or submission of the parties should be shown in the body of the 
award or inducement of the award so that the award itself will clearly be 
shown to have been held within the authority or jurisdiction delegated to the 
arbitrator. 


In other words, the decision and award must be complete but not stiffly 
or technically so. 


WHAT GOES ON IN THE MIND OF AN ARBITRATOR? 


In direct response to the question put as the main title hereof, it may 
be stated that all the foregoing fundamental factors pertaining to the arbitra- 
tional process go constantly, again and again, through the mind of every 
experienced arbitrator. He must be conscious of them and conscious that 
while some of his awards can properly express only the legal rights of the 
parties, others may set forth ethical rights and principles not in any way 
identified in legally secured institutions. For example, a short time ago the 
writer was confronted with the question of whether a certain man should 
be reinstated in employment. No anti-union discrimination was involved. 
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The contract expressly provided that, “in disciplinary matters plenary dis- 
cretion is delegated to the umpire.” The employee had no legal right to 
return to work, but no question was raised later about the propriety of an 
award that sent him back to the job on the theory that a disciplinary suspen- 
sion was more suitable punishment for the offense proved against him. 

When arbitration is provided in the course of collective bargaining to 
establish the terms of a labor agreement, the widest discretion is experienced 
by the arbitrator or board. In such instances, the entire panorama of 
economic, social, and labor relations must pass in review before the conscien- 
tious arbitrator. He should seek to do impartial justice as between the imme- 
diate parties before him, yet he will not forget the less articulate public 
interests which may be vitally affected. If he can by his decision improve 
the conditions of both parties and their mutual relationship, he should do so. 
He should not be deterred from awarding advantages in line with general 
social changes by the reluctance of one party which, if allowed to control, will 
result in social injustice. On the other hand, he must be sure that in awarding 
a change he is not so giving effect to unjustified demands that undue hardship 
and unfair competitive conditions will be created. 

If the arbitrator is dealing with a purely legal problem, the principle of 
stare decisis may give him great assistance. He may be able to point to an 
authoritative decision of a court or administrative board which can logically 
be said to control the question submitted in the case before him. Where the 
dispute between the parties does not involve exclusively a legal rule, principle, 
or standard, however, the arbitrator may find it necessary to search also for 
light upon his answer through the less well-defined fields of the social sciences 
—i.e., economics, sociology, history, and psychology. In these areas, certain 
general conceptions from time to time appear to take root and to gain 
credence. They attain maturity through ultimate common acceptance and 
repetition and finally are assumed to be fundamental and axiomatic. For 
example, this has been the course of development in respect to paid vacations, 
which, though hotly debated in their early days, are now accepted with little, 
if any, challenge. Again, seniority rights, once denied on principle, are now 
commonly accorded with only the questions of how, to what extent, and in 
respect to what. Today the living wage principle is almost never questioned. 
Industry also is making increasing efforts to employ the handicapped in suit- 
able occupations. 

Certain individualistic privileges and social concepts of times past have 
disappeared with the medieval idea that working men who sought to cooperate 
in their demands were guilty of criminal conspiracies. Labor organizations 
are lawful entities and have established and recognized rights as workers’ 
representatives, which entitle them to be heard with all seriousness and respect 
when they appear as advocates of social and economic improvements for 
working people. 


TERMINATING THE CASE 


When the decision and award have been prepared and signed by the 
sole arbitrator or umpire, or by the majority of a board, copies should be 
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mailed to both sides at the same time. Up to this point, the greatest care 
should be maintained by all concerned in making the decision that neither 
side gets advance information of the decision to be announced. The practice 
is to send to each party a statement covering expenses and services with the 
award. The professional charges should be moderate and reasonable in 


amount. Certainly if arbitration is to be encouraged, labor unions should 
not be deterred from its use by unfairly high charges for arbitrational services. | 


Every umpire or arbitrator should remember it is one of his obligations 
to act promptly upon all matters entrusted to him. The nature of some cases 
requires that they be more promptly decided than others. For example, a 
discharge case should be given some priority, if possible, so that the employee 
will know whether he is going back to work for the employer concerned or 
must look for work elsewhere. The employer should not be required to 
disburse “back pay” for any longer period than necessary if the employee 
is going to be sent back to work as having been improperly discharged. 

After an award has been prepared and mailed to the parties, prompt 
answers should be sent to any inquiries which may arise. The arbitrator 
should remember, however, that with the delivery of his award he terminates 
his own authority. There usually remains no basis upon which he can order a 
rehearing or amend the award. To be sure, he may correct arithmetical or 
mere clerical errors or explain ambiguities, but this, obviously, falls far short 


of authority to rehear a case on all the evidence and substantially alter the 
decision. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it may well be said that what goes on in the mind of the 
labor dispute arbitrator will be in quantity*and quality in direct proportion 
to his length of actual work in relation to labor affairs. Perhaps no other 
field of activity now presents such great need for that balance and maturity 
which can arise only from wide reading, long study, and broad, lengthy 
experience. The arbitrator must seek conclusions which will be ethical and 
just. He must be courageous to announce his conclusions, but always aware 
that the final test of his work must depend upon answers to the questions 
whether his decision was in fact impartial, whether it was within his authorized 
sphere of decision, and whether it brought about a common-sense, practical, 
and workable result. 








CONFERENCE LEADERS’ GUIDE TO BE CONCLUDED IN JuLy IssuE 


The second, and concluding, part of “A Guide to Successful Conference Leadership,” 
which began in the March issue of PERSONNEL, will appear in the July number. Space 
limitations prevented its inclusion in this issue, as originally scheduled. 

Part II will be devoted to conference aids and devices. Along with Part I (which 
dealt with “Preparation for Leadership” and “Conference Procedure” ), it will subsequently 
be reprinted in a single pamphlet and made available to readers at cost price. 
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A CASE STUDY IN INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


By W. A. EARL 
Editor, Upjohn News 
The Upjohn Company 


Many employee magazines fail to attain their potential effectiveness because 
a number of prerequisites are ignored in launching and developing them. 
These essentials are exemplified in this case study of one notably successful 
employee publication, the Upjohn News. Mr. Earl outlines the careful step-by- 
step preparation (including determination of editorial policy, obtaining the 
support of the supervisory organization, and selecting and indoctrinating 
reporters) that preceded the issuance of this house organ. The author empha- 
sizes the importance of maintaining regular personal contact with plant 
reporters and of surveying reader interests and reactions. 


IKE many other industrial firms interested in maintaining good employee 

relations, The Upjohn Company, manufacturers of pharmaceuticals in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., decided in 1946 to establish an employee house organ as 
a medium of communication within the organization. Though, as in most 
organizations, many of the less formal channels of communication already 
existed, need was felt for a regular publication to maintain friendly contact 
with employees and to provide them with information about the company. 

The need for such a publication arose most directly as a result of the 
rather rapid growth in the size of the company during the past decade, and 
the establishment of warehouses and additional plants. A commonly ex- 
pressed thought among the longer-service employees was: “When I first came 
to Upjohn’s, I knew everyone in the company and everyone knew me. Now 
I know few persons outside of my department.” The opportunities for per- 
sonal contact that had existed between top management and employees tended 
to become less frequent as the business expanded; and the responsibility of 
maintaining such contact with the employees passed, necessarily, to lower 
levels of management. 

To establish a means of giving employees such information as had pre- 
viously been conveyed directly by top management, Upjohn News was born. 


WHY AN EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE? 


An employee magazine is a basic medium in any organized program for 
keeping employees informed about the company. It is a powerful channel of 
communication in building and maintaining employee good will. Through 
this medium, a company may express itself honestly and with clarity to its 
own people. Properly originated, intelligently edited, it is a constructive force 
in sound industrial relations. 

Upjohn News keeps employees abreast of changes taking place in 
the organization, informs them on subjects of interest to them, and 
tells them what other employees are doing—both at work and in their 
leisure moments. Thus does it achieve one of its main objectives—that of 
making every employee feel he is a part of the company. Moreover, it gives 
employees a better understanding of their role in the organization, helps them 
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work toward their individual goals, and aids in promoting that spirit of unity 
so essential to a successful enterprise. 


STARTING THE PROGRAM 


Many organizations are currently faced with the problem of establishing 
and maintaining effective channels of communication with their employees. 
Companies that are seeking an answer to this problem may find it profitable 
to review the initial steps taken by our management in starting its program. 
These steps are discussed below. 


After the completion of a policy statement governing the projected pub- 


lication, the first step was to outline the program to management repre- 
sentatives. 


Step 1 


This policy statement was reviewed and approved by the management. 
It stated: 


Purpose: To interest employees in each other, in their work, and in the organi- 
zation of which they are a part. It will act as a common medium of expression for 
all Kalamazoo employees of the company, so that they will have a better understanding 
of those with whom they work. In order effectively to accomplish this purpose, it 
will operate as a medium of communication within the following areas: 

(1) Between management and employees 
(2) From employees to management 
(3) From employees to employees 


EpitortaAL Portcy: The editorial policy will be to print feature articles of a 
non-controversial nature with sufficient variety to maintain the interest of a highly 
diversified reader group, and news items of general interest. No articles shall be 
published which are designed to impose upon employees the opinions or attitudes of the 
editorial group. 

Type oF PuBLiIcATION: It is to be published monthly in magazine style, 8% X 11 
inches, with extensive use of photographs. 


NAME OF PusiicaTion: Upjohn News. (This name was selected from a list of 
suggested names by a committee of management representatives. Not only is it a 
name that is appropriate for the magazine, but it should wear well over the years 
ahead. ) 

METHop oF DistriBuTION: It is to be distributed to each employee by mail to 
his home address. In this way the magazine becomes a personal item of mail for 
each employee, thereby giving it the respect and dignity which it deserves. Also it 
places the house organ in the home, where members of the employee’s family can read 
it and become familiar with people and events in the company. (In addition to active 
employees it was decided to mail the magazine to all retired employees and the directors 
of the company.) 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR PUBLICATION: Being an employee magazine, it is to be under 
the direction of the personnel division. 


Reporters: It is our policy to use employee reporters. Employees from the 
various departments and sections are appointed by members of the supervisory organi- 
zation, with approval of the respective department heads. Reporters’ responsibilities 
are to collect and prepare interesting items about the doings of the people employed 
in their respective units. A policy of changing employee reporters periodically is to 
be observed. This enables the editor to recommend changes to supervision when 
changes are necessary. 


MEtHop oF FINANCING: The company will finance the publication and distribute 


it free of charge to employees. An annual budget will be established to cover the 
cost of publication. 
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Step 2 


The next step in outlining the program was to meet with members of the 
supervisory organization to review policy decisions and explain the objec- 
tives of the employee house organ to them. They were asked to appoint 
reporters for their respective units and to notify the editor of their choice. 


Step 3 


When all the reporters had been appointed, a meeting was held with them 
to review the program. At this meeting, each reporter was given a copy of 
the Manual of Instructions for Upjohn Company Reporters,* which had been 
prepared and published for them. This illustrated handbook covers such 
subjects as: 


About the Employee Magazine 


As a Reporter—Who—What—Where—When—Why—and How! 
What Is News? 

Deadlines 

Inventory of Articles 

How to Look for News 

Rewriting 

Photographs 


Of Many Things (Miscellaneous) 
Ideas 


THE MAGAZINE IS LAUNCHED 


Only after these preliminary steps had been taken in explaining the pro- 
gram was the main job of publishing the magazine begun. The first issue was 
distributed in July, 1946. It contained a full-page introductory statement to 
readers explaining the purpose of the periodical and the policies guiding its 
publication. Emphasis was placed on the fact that it was a magazine for 
employees, prepared and published by employees of the company. 

Feature stories about departments, jobs, hobbies of employees, employee 
benefit plans, the company building program and company policy announce- 
ments (such as the recognition of employee service anniversary plan) form 
the backbone of each issue. This is in line with the firm’s established policy 
and is popular with readers of the magazine. 

As constructive criticism has been received from readers, feature stories 
have been modified or added. For example, a series of center spreads on the 
company organization, with a picture of each person in addition to the name 
and title, has been added to acquaint employees with the members of 
management. 

The pictures are taken by professional photographers, as it has been 
found desirable to obtain good photographs for engravings. Each issue is laid 
out in visual form by a professional artist, using ideas of the editorial group. 
The artist works from the visual layout to make working layouts, picture 
paste-ups and art work for the headings. Engravings and line cuts are 
prepared from this art work by a commercial firm. The company printing 


department does all the composing, press, and bindery work after the engrav- 
ings and copy are received. 





* Author’s Note: Copies of this handbook may be obtained on request. Address: W. A. Earl, The 
Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo 99, Mich. 
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Deadline dates for art work, engravings, picture captions, copy and 
delivery are established for each issue well in advance. These deadline dates 
are observed conscientiously, thereby insuring adequate time for each process 
of publication and fixing responsibility for any delays. 


PROGRAMMING OF MATERIAL 





Months before an issue is printed, the contents have been planned and 
scheduled on a page-by-page basis. This doesn’t mean that news about 
employees is five or six months old when it is read, as such news copy is 
prepared at the very latest date possible for each issue, but it does mean that 
space is allocated and layouts made for each page. 

As the company’s editorial policy is to print feature stories of a non- 
controversial nature, it is possible to plan feature stories for the future, thereby 
establishing continuity of stories and allowing sufficient time to obtain good 
pictures and to prepare appealing art layout and interesting copy. 


SURVEYING READER INTEREST 





In checking the effectiveness of the program at the conclusion of the first 
year, it was discovered through a reader questionnaire that an average of three 
persons read each copy mailed to employees’ home addresses. Readers are 
interested in the magazine and desire even more information about the com- 
pany, its future plans, its products and how they are used, and what it is 
accomplishing. Readers are enthusiastic about the pictorial style of reporting 
and prefer even more pictures of employees if feasible. In general, the almost 
unanimous response to the questionnaire was that readers like the magazine 
as it is and look forward to receiving it each month. 

Many readers of the magazine outside the company have expressed thei~ 
approval of both its format and content. Newcomb and Sammons,* in their 
publication The Score in Employer-Employee Media, cite the Upjohn News 
as an illustration of the right way to 


. tell John Doe and Mrs. John Doe and all the little Does what the free enter- 
prise system means to them on the job, at home, every day of the week, every week of 
the year. They do it in terms of pictures of men on the job, performing production 
operations which, when linked together, give the employee a clearer idea of how he and 
his job fit into the over-all pattern. 

The material is obviously programmed far in advance. The articles are pictorial, 
lively, simple. They don’t gabble about the American way of life, nor hammer away 
on time-worn themes and wearying catch-all phrases. They sell the free enterprise 
system by implying its merits. They do it so that the reader can figure things out 
properly for himself. They show the light, and the employee finds his own way. 













KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH REPORTERS 





One of the best day-to-day channels of communication with the readers 
is personal contact with the 45 reporters. Frequent contact is therefore 
maintained with them to obtain their ideas and keep them informed on what 
is being done. Each month every reporter is sent a personal letter, telling 
him what feature stories will appear in the next issue and giving him the 


* Management Consultants, Chicago, III. 
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deadline date for his copy for that issue. Reporters are very helpful in supply- 
ing the names of persons who pursue a specific hobby or recreational activity 
so that a broad coverage of employees can be made in the magazine’s feature 
stories. 

Periodically group meetings with reporters are held to give them an 
opportunity to exchange experiences and become better acquainted with each 
other. At least once each year a banquet for reporters is held as a means of 
giving them recognition for the work they do and to establish a friendly, 
personal relationship within the group. These meetings give reporters a chance 
to ask questions, to raise points of issue, and to be informed on matters 
pertaining to the magazine. 

A one-half day reporters’ training conference was held in December, 1947. 
Through the use of exhibits, group discussion, lectures, and individual dis- 
cussion, reporters were given information about the publication of the magazine 
and its purpose as a medium of communication within the organization. A 
member of management opened the meeting by discussing with reporters the 
significance of the magazine to the company. Members of the magazine staff 
reviewed the schedule for future issues, discussed such items as techniques of 
obtaining news, kinds of news to report, and how best to prepare it for sub- 
mission. The artist discussed briefly photographs and art layout work and 
their importance to the successful publication of the magazine. A member 
of the printing department then pointed out the importance of deadline dates 
and how they are established by working back from the delivery date of each 
issue. At the close of the meeting reporters were taken on a conducted tour of 
the printing department to give them knowledge of the work involved in pub- 
lishing each issue. Reporters were enthusiastic about the conference and 
derived much useful information from it. In addition, it helped to build up 
a spirit of friendliness and cooperation among the members of the group. 

Individual reporters frequently contact the editorial group for suggestions 
and to submit material. Members of the editorial staff, in turn, contact each 
reporter on the job at least once each month and usually more often. 

The Manual of Instructions for Upjohn Company Reporters is furnished 
to all reporters so that they have it for reference when needed. Reporters are 
also provided with a blank form for the submission of copy. As a reminder, it 
asks “Are the names in your article correctly spelled?” and states “Be sure to 
include the time! the place!” 


CONCLUSION 


Our experience indicates that to develop a successful employee publication 
the following points should be observed : 


1. The groundwork should be laid by establishing policies to govern both 
format and content of the publication. 

2. The program should be discussed with all levels of management con- 
cerned with the publication to obtain their dynamic backing of the 
program. 

An adequate budget to cover the expense of publication should be 
established. 
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" obtained and they should be trained for their task. 
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ITH the publication of Dr. Gertha Williams’ article on the Rorschach 

technique in a recent issue of PERSONNEL,** it becomes evident that this 
projective measure has now reached the stage of formal recognition in the 
industrial field. If the growth of the Rorschach in industry parallels its 


history of growth in the field of clinical psychology, then the following predic- 
tions and warnings are in order: 


* Director, United Industrial Services. 
** “The P 


November, 1947, pages 224-231. 
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If a system of employee reporters is used, their cooperation should be 






















Many large photographic cuts are desirable. At most, only two or 
three persons should be included in each photograph of employees; 
thus they can be identified readily. 

The publication should be made as attractive as possible by using 
good layout. 

The publication should be mailed to the home address of each employee. 
The style of writing should be easily read by all employees and easy 
for them to understand. 

Recognition should be given to as many employees as possible in each 
issue in such a way that it builds up a feeling of pride in the company 
and in the job. 

It is desirable to program the content of each issue as far in advance 
as possible so that sufficient time is allowed at each production step. 
Improvement of the publication should be constantly sought by finding 
out what the readers want and are specifically interested in. 


THE RORSCHACH IN INDUSTRY 
By RALPH R. BROWN, Ph.D.* 
























The results of a number of “research projects” will be published in the 
various industrial journals during 1948. A summary of the conclusions 
of these various projects will add up to confusion in the minds of the 
readers concerning the true value of the Rorschach. 

Statisticians in the field of psychological measurement will apply the 
usual techniques of validation to the Rorschach and will come to the 
conclusion that it is not internally consistent or valid. In this connec- 
tion, the reader should be cautioned against accepting the results of 
such statistical analyses at face value, since the application of such 
techniques to personality tests in general and the Rorschach in par- 
ticular is open to question. For example, there is a factor in the Ror- 
schach which is interpreted in the normal personality as persistence. 
If this factor is overemphasized, it is interpreted as stubbornness. In 
the manic-depressive type of psychosis, the same factor would be indic- 
ative of resistance expressed outwardly upon the environment—that is, 
violence. The same factor in a schizophrenic would be interpreted as 
resistance against the self and would be taken as one of the factors lead- 


ossibilities of the Rorschach Technique in Industry,” by Dr. Gertha Williams, Prersonnet, 
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ing to the diagnosis of catatonic type. In other words, a personality 
factor is not static, but operates in accordance with the personality 
pattern of which it is a part. The validation of such a factor, therefore, 
is quite difficult from a statistical viewpoint. We cannot simply define 
the trait, measure it quantitatively, and determine its validity by critical 
ratio or correlational techniques. 

. Prominent industrial psychologists and many others will condemn the 
Rorschach as a dangerous tool. Nothing could be more truly spoken. 
Anyone can acquire a set of blots and a textbook written by Drs. Beck 
or Klopfer and proceed to identify himself as an expert. There is 
another danger.in the Rorschach, however, which is recognized by many 
industrial psychologists. If the Rorschach gains a substantial level of 
acceptance in industry, then many industrial psychologists will be forced 
out of the running or into a long period of intensive study. 

The use of the self-administering type of Rorschach test will increase. 
We have been developing a technique for using this test on a self- 
administering basis such as to allow for large-scale administration by 
relatively untrained personnel—e.g., personnel managers and executives. 
But while the administration is simplified, the complexity of inter- 


pretation remains, and therefore must be handled by qualified Rorschach 
workers. 


The above predictions and cautions are voiced in the hope that hasty 
conclusions concerning the validity and practicability of the Rorschach will 
be avoided. To those of us who have employed this measure over the years 


comes a conviction that it is the best instrument available for the appraisal of 
personality characteristics. Time and again the Rorschach has uncovered 
significant personality traits which were not revealed through the usual testing 
or interviewing methods. The following cases will illustrate the value of the 
Rorschach as a check on the usual testing and interviewing procedures. These 
illustrations are not unusual, since every experienced Rorschach worker can 
supply similar examples : 


Case A: An applicant 37 years of age, with a master’s degree in engi- 
neering and an outstanding work history, was screened for a 
position as works manager for a medium-sized company. He 
was given an excellent rating on intelligence, personality, apti- 
tudes, and type of interests. The “objective” tests of person- 
ality indicated that he was well-adjusted, emotionally stable, 
and capable of getting along well with people. The Rorschach 
Ink Blot test, however, revealed this man as highly unstable, 
irritable, somewhat paranoid, and unable to make a satisfac- 
tory adjustment as far as human relations were concerned. 
The president of the company where he had last been employed 
was contacted personally and reluctantly admitted that he had 
given this man a good recommendation because he did not 
want to hurt his future chances. He stated that the applicant 
had been released because he was unable to get along with 
his associates or the people under him, and that he was in- 
clined to fly off the handle under any sort of pressure. He 
was suspicious and irritable, and the president had recom- 
mended that he see a psychiatrist or psychologist. 


An applicant who had passed through the regular psychological 
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tests and interviews was shown the Rorschach plates during 
the course of one of the interviews. Until this time he was 
considered quite acceptable for employment. The Rorschach 
responses were markedly pathological, and the applicant was 
asked if he were not quite nervous. He replied that he used 
to be nervous but the doctor had given him some medicine 
which had cured him. When asked if the medicine was Dilan- 
tin, he displayed considerable surprise and then admitted that 


he had epileptic attacks but that this drug kept them under 
good control. 


The president of a company took the Rorschach in connection 
with the initiation of a Personnel Audit. The test indicated 
that he was depressed to the point of committing suicide, that 
he was sexually frustrated with serious marital difficulties, and 
had several other serious personality difficulties which were 
not revealed by the so-called objective tests. All these inter- 


pretations were admitted. Two years later this man attempted 
to kill himself and his wife. 


A cost accountant was promoted to the position of methods 
engineer on the basis of his high creative talents as indicated 
by the Rorschach and on the basis of his mechanical aptitude 
and interest as indicated by other tests. This man proved him- 


self so well adapted to this field that he was promoted to chief 
engineer within a year. 


An account executive with a large firm was about to be re- 
leased because of a drop in efficiency over a two-month period. 
This man achieved a perfect score on one well-known personnel 
test, but the Rorschach indicated that his creative talents were 
being seriously constricted by emotional disturbances. Since 
it appeared that these disturbances were due to a specific 
family situation, the management was advised to retain this 
man in the hope that the problems could be settled. Two 


months later the man was once again operating at top effi- 
ciency. 


In a large war industry an employee was tested for possible 
transfer to another position. The Rorschach revealed him to 
be seriously disturbed and maladjusted, with many symptoms of 
schizophrenia. A check of the records in a local mental hos- 
pital revealed that this employee had been released from there 
six months previously. His diagnosis was schizophrenia. 


Illustrations such as the above cannot be accepted as satisfactory evi- 
dence of validity, but they are convincing demonstrations of the fact that the 
Rorschach can furnish significant personality data. Those who use the Ror- 
schach along with standard personality inventories are less likely to be fooled 
by the “smart” applicant. It should be remembered that the Rorschach has 
weathered the storm of protest which accompanied its entrance into the 
clinical field. There is every reason to believe, therefore, that it will in like 
manner demonstrate its worth in the field of industrial psychology. 





SALARIED PERSONNEL RECORD SYSTEM 
INSURES PROMOTION FROM WITHIN 


By THOMAS A. BEAVER 
Director, Salaried Personnel Department 
Ford Motor Company 


To implement its program of upgrading and promotion-from-within, Ford 
Motor Company has devised a detailed record system for salaried employees 
which enables management readily to locate qualified employees for new 
openings. Each employee’s various qualifications are mechanically cata- 
logued and coded, so that his most productive talents will be spotlighted 
as vacancies occur. This unusual record system is described here by Mr. 
Beaver, whose department is responsible for its administration. 


OME months ago the Ford Motor Company publicly reaffirmed its intent 

to furnish its employees increased opportunity for advancement through a 
revitalized program of promotion from within. Though an increased and 
fairly successful effort was made to screen the current force as new position 
openings arose, it was increasingly evident that great numbers of employees 
must receive scant consideration because so little was known about them. 
Since, for the most part, their abilities were recognized only by their associates, 
inter-department rather than intra-department or intra-plant upgrading con- 
tinued to be the main promotional method, and, in too many instances, new 
employees were hired to perform work which in all likelihood could have been 
more competently done by experienced but “buried” Ford employees. Recog- 
nizing this, Industrial Relations, through its Salaried Personnel and Personnel 
Planning and Analysis Departments, collaborated with other interested divi- 
sions of the company in the development of a unique record system. In effect, 
the fundamental objective of the system was to organize personnel data in a 
manner which would guarantee consideration of every salaried individual in 
the company’s employ possessing appropriate or even associated qualifications 
for a given position opening. 

The system has been installed and is currently undergoing the first tests 
of its effectiveness. Its value is already evident, and numbers of individuals 
have experienced the pleasant shock of a placement interview arising from a 
seemingly uncanny company awareness of interests and abilities. Though 
every salaried employee in the organization had an active part in creating the 
new system, as will later be disclosed, there was an understandable skepticism 
about our ability to make full use of the facts which had been collected. It was 
simply not expected that a personnel office which administered to 25,000 em- 
ployees could maintain a record of each individual that would keep manage- 
ment aware of his real identity. There is pleasure in proving that proper 
manipulation of records and data can result in reestablishing the employee as 
an individual, one who is quite different from anyone else in the firm and 
whose combination of talents is under constant surveillance. 


ORIGINAL RECORDS UNDEPENDABLE 


Until November, 1947, the salaried personnel record consisted of a four- 
by-six “Employment Envelope” into which were stuffed forms and papers 
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which supported each transfer, reclassification, promotion, salary change, etc., 
undergone during the individual’s Ford history. The front of the envelope 
was designed to bear a handwritten account of 11 such changes, and when 
these spaces were filled a new envelope was created. The preceding chron- 
ology was then clipped from the obsolete envelope and inserted along with 
the earlier documents in the new envelope. 

This record was obviously awkward to use and in thousands of cases the 
envelope bulked to overflowing with several chronologies and as many as a 
hundred or more documents. One could never be assured that the entire 
record was to be found inside or on the face of an envelope because the system 
depended so completely upon clerical exactness. Thus we were faced with 
a twofold problem: first, to develop an instrument for promotion from 
within ; second, to create a more simple posting and filing system. The fol- 
lowing account relates how these ends were accomplished. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM NEEDED 


The problem of securing and properly indexing detailed information 
about the abilities, work histories, and education of each of the current 25,000 
salaried employees of the firm in the United States was a staggering one. 
A basic “Salaried Employee History” form (see pages 439-440) was designed 
to secure these facts (and many others) in great detail. Earlier experiences 
with records of this general nature had demonstrated conclusively that satis- 
factory results could not be obtained by simply distributing the forms nor 
even by issuing written cover instructions on their methods of execution. 
The exacting inquiries embodied in the Salaried Employee History required 
that every employee be given personal guidance in its execution. Hence the 
services of the Training Department were utilized for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the new form to several thousand supervisors and discussing its pur- 
pose and execution in detail. Each of the supervisors then distributed forms 
among his employees and counseled with them in such matters as education, 
work history, and so on. In addition, 10 representatives of the Salaried 
Personnel Department toured the company’s United States branch plants, 
parts depots, and sales district offices, to insure that the supervisors in these 
divisions were made equally competent to carry the project to a successful 
conclusion, 

The form was first introduced by Mr. E. R. Breech, Executive Vice 
President, who sent a sample to the home of each salaried employee, together 
with a letter describing its purpose. This encouraged the employees to pre- 
pare for execution of the final form on company time under the direct guid- 
ance of their supervisors and, in view of the many details which we sought, 
proved a worthwhile undertaking. 


Gees 





MORE ACCURATE—LESS TIME-CONSUMING 


We had been using IBM punched cards for the analysis of such per- 
sonnel data as was already in our possession under the old system. These 
cards were rendered obsolete and new cards designed to permit study of the 
great new body of data which was now at our disposal. Each individual is 
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represented in the IBM file by six punched cards, one of which is the “Salaried 
Employee Status” card, and five of which are “Salaried Employee Qualifica- 
tions” cards. The status card contains a complete coded description of the 
employee’s current status, and its fundamental purpose as a tabulating device 
for statistical studies was augmented under the new system to include the 
mechanical posting of status changes in the individual’s actual personnel record. 


Companion piece to the Salaried Employee History is the Status Posting 
Card (not to be confused with the IBM status punched card). These two 
forms, the History and the Status Posting Card, are placed together in a 
six-by-eight Kardex pocket. The Posting Card bears a running record of 
the individual’s classification, salary, location, department, etc. Each such 
change of status is mechanically posted by the combined use of the above- 
mentioned punched status card, a tabulator, and a transfer posting machine 
(Spirit Transfer). The transfer posting method has already proved to be an 
invaluable aid in posting such matters as general reclassifications following 
job analysis. Hundreds and even thousands of individuals may be involved 
in a change of this nature, and it was in this area particularly that manual 
posting was found to be both time-consuming and erratic. We have, for 





Records Clerk Inserting “Status Posting Card” in an Employee's “Kardex Pocket” 
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instance, just completed a general reclassification involving 2,200 employees 
and several hundred classifications. The Status Posting Cards were removed 
from the Kardex files, transfer-posted, and restored to the files in less than 
eight hours. Under the old system, and using the same clerical staff, this 
would have meant several days of arduous manual posting during which time 
all other processing activities would necessarily have been suspended. 

We have thus replaced the manual posting on the old envelope with a 
more reliable and much more legible mechanically verified machine posting. 
The supporting documents which were formerly placed in the envelope are 


no longer necessary as personnel records and are forwarded after posting to 
the Payroll Department. 


INDIVIDUAL’S QUALIFICATION’S READILY ESTABLISHED 


The five qualifications cards are created trom the data supplied by the 
individual on his history. Observe that on the reverse side of the history 
there is provision for description of the four positions which the employee 
feels are the most significant he has ever held. First position is, by designation, 
the current Ford position, one which is of obvious significance to us for 
qualifications review and personnel audit purposes. (Newly hired employees 
are carefully guided in execution of the history and the placement interviewer 
advises the new employee as to his position duties. This information is placed 
on the questionnaire by the Placement Section.) 

Using a modified Navy Officer’s qualifications code, these four positions 
are analyzed and coded by trained qualifications analysts. 

A master IBM qualifications card shows the four qualifications in one, 
two, three, four order as they had appeared on the history. The four supple- 
mentary qualifications cards show the positions in progressive rotation 
through the four qualifications fields. Thus, the qualification which had 
been described as number one position on the history appears in a different 
field on each of the four supplementary cards. This permits the extraction of 
a selected qualification by a single machine run in field number one rather 
than four machine runs, one for each of the four qualification fields. This 
further permits separate tabbing of the four supplementary cards by qualifica- 
tions code number for more rapid review. In selected cases, and particularly 
in the professions, education is of sufficient significance to merit its treatment 
as a qualification, even though the individual may not currently be employed 
in the work for which he had trained. 


OLD RECORDS MICROFILMED 


In order to make full use of the records which had previously existed 
we made photostatic copies of the old envelope faces and inserted these in the 
back of the Kardex pocket. The contents of the employment envelopes were 
microfilmed for future reference, and they are ready for destruction when their 
value is known to have ended. 

Our Kardex file consists of 36 fireproof Kardex safes, each of which 
contains approximately 700 active employee Kardex pockets. Adjacent tele- 
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phones permit company-wide reference to the record of any salaried employee 
in the United States ina matter of seconds. The assembly plants, parts depots, 
and sales offices which are located outside the Dearborn Rouge Plant area 
maintain facsimile Kardex records and post similar status cards at the time 
of status change. Certain of the Dearborn administrative offices which have 
functional jurisdiction over employees throughout the company also maintain 
facsimile records. Changes of status are transfer-posted for these offices by 
the Salaried Personnel Records Section at the time the master record is posted. 

The conversion program has taken about four months of intensive effort 
since it was necessary that we remain on a “business as usual” basis during 
installation of the new system. It is felt, nevertheless, that the time has been 
well invested and that a primary but very important step has been taken in 


attaining the objectives which our “human engineering” concept introduced 
some months ago. 


UNION ATTITUDES ON THE APPLICATION OF 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING TECHNIQUES 
TO COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


By WILLIAM GOMBERG 
Director, Management Engineering Department 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


This significant report of union viewpoints toward various industrial engi- 
neering techniques indicates that a number of factors underlie labor’s attitudes 
and that much could be done by progressive managements to evoke more 
favorable reactions. Dr. Gomberg’s department at the ILGWU has, since 1941, 
accomplished outstanding work in solving complex collective bargaining 
problems at many plants, and has done much to give this union the enviable 
reputation it enjoys in the field of labor-management cooperation. 


LL the techniques of industrial engineering have been the subject of much 

controversy between management and organized labor and within the 
organized labor movement itself, both CIO and AFL. With the possible 
exception of merit rating, no uniform policy toward these techniques has been 
developed to date by the labor movement. Opinions vary widely as to whether 
time study, job evaluation, and wage incentive payment plans are obstacles to 
or tools of collective bargaining. On the other hand, formal merit rating 
techniques are almost unanimously condemned by organized labor as barriers 
to or attempts to circumvent collective bargaining. 

The reasons for these viewpoints will be developed in the course of this 
paper, which is a report of a conference of labor movement technicians and 
university people primarily interested in industrial relations, held under the 
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auspices of the Industrial Relations Center of the University of Chicago.* 
The conference was unique in that it was the first conference of its kind to be 
restricted to labor movement participation. Though many management organi- 
zations had previously provided forums for labor movement spokesmen on the 
operation of different collective bargaining practices and the relationship 
between industrial engineering and collective bargaining on the policy level, 
no other exclusively labor group had up to that time concerned itself formally 
with the industrial engineering problem. This exclusive pro-labor membership 
made possible a candid exchange and re-evaluation of opinions that would 
have been impossible in a joint management-labor undertaking wherein each 
side would tend to search for debaters’ tricks and semantic devices to defend 
institutionalized practices. 

It is the purpose of this report not to offer a formal statement of organized 
labor’s position toward the use of these industrial engineering tools—since that 
was not the purpose of the conference—but rather to serve as a source of 
information on trends of current thinking among labor movement administra- 
tors in contact with the actual operation of these plans at the general negotiat- 


ing and individual plant operating levels where they may figure in grievance 
procedures. 


AREAS OF DISCUSSION 


All the techniques of scientific management, beginning with sales fore- 
casting and budgeting and ending with final distribution of the product, interest 
the labor movement, inasmuch as employment opportunities vary with the 
level of efficiency at which the national economy operates ; however, five par- 
ticular techniques impinge so directly on the employer-employee relationship 


that they have become a major area of interest of the labor movement. These 
five techniques are: 


Work simplification through motion study. 

The setting of production standards through time study. 
The development of relative job content by job evaluation. 
The construction and operation of wage incentive payment plans. 
The judgment of worker performance by merit rating plans. 


rene 


ATTITUDES TOWARD JOB EVALUATION 


Formal methods of job evaluation developed somewhat later than did 
time-study techniques and wage incentive payment plans. They require first 
logical consideration in any examination of industrial engineering techniques, 
however. The engineer in setting up an installation thinks in the following 
terms: Job evaluation sets the relative base rate in the job hierarchy, time- 
study sets the normal productivity rate, and the wage incentive payment plan 
sets the amount of so-called premium pay. Thus first consideration was given 
by the conferees to the various methods of job evaluation—ranking, classi- 
fication, point rating, and factor comparison. 

The conferees were unanimous in agreeing that the ranking and classi- 
fication methods of job evaluation were nothing particularly new, and that 
* December 16th and 17th, 1946. 
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the techniques had been used on an informal basis for a long time by trade 
unions in negotiating a general wage scale. Each rate is related to a specific 
job description. The principal problem around which most of the discussion 
centered was the feasibility of using more complex techniques for the same 
purpose. Three attitudes were discernible toward a proposal by management 
that job evaluation be used in setting up the wage scale. These three attitudes 
may be categorized as follows: (1) complete rejection; (2) “coyness”; 
(3) acceptance on the basis of full joint participation in the installation and 
administration of the technique by both the union and the management. 

The conferees were in agreement that under no circumstances could the 
job evaluation plan be used as the sole determinant of the relative wage 
structure. All were agreed that among the factors that would have to be 
considered, aside from the relative job content measured by the job evaluation 
scheme in determining the final scale, would be such elements as: 

1. Irregularity of employment. 


The career prospects of the job—i.e., how high does the promotional 
sequence climb. 


2. 
3. Market supply of and demand for specific occupations. 
4. The traditional wage relationships which grew up historically. 


There were three separate areas within which the job evaluation problem 
was considered : 


. The older, long-organized industries within which a long collective bargaining 
history has built up traditional wage relationships. 


. Old industries, newly organized, wherein a long history of lack of organization 
led to a complete disorganization of rate structures. 


. New industries with new technologies, within which wage structures had to be 
developed without any historical precedents. 

One job evaluation problem that arises under the first category is created 
by the introduction of new technologies that change the relative skill content of 
different jobs—e.g., the introduction of section work techniques into a sector 
of the women’s garment industry where previously the complete garment 
method of manufacture had prevailed. Traditionally, the method used to cope 
with this development was to set a single rate for all sewing machine opera- 
tions ; yet it is obvious that the sewing jobs carry different skill values. 

An example of the way the job evaluation problem arises under the 
second category, old industries newly organized, is found in one branch of the 
communications industry. The job rates that the union finds in use are 
completely jumbled because of the industry’s frankly avowed policy of pur- 
chasing labor in the local market at the lowest available price, irrespective of 
consistency or relative job content. 

New industries, such as the plastics industry, present a joint problem 
to both the union and the management in developing a joint wage structure 
without any historical precedents. 


REASONS ADVANCED 


The following arguments in evidence were advanced in support of com- 
plete rejection of a job evaluation plan when proposed by the company: 
The acceptance of job evaluation encourages the process of job dilution. 
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That is, skilled jobs are broken down into subsidiary jobs for no other purpose 
than to purchase cheaper labor. This process of job dilution takes place in 
various industries—e.g., the non-union sector of the printing industry,—even 
though it is by no means demonstrated that there is an increase in physical 
productivity as a result of the dilution. 

Another line of argument was that the job evaluation plans proposed 
by management hampered the collective bargaining process in the following 
fashion : 

Generally, every management proposal for job evaluation was related to 
some method of getting the area rate, through local labor market studies. 
This was an attempt, the advocates of this point of view maintained, to graft 
the infamous industry-area wage theory first developed by the War Labor 
Board onto the new postwar economy. In addition, it was maintained that all 
these techniques were based upon unwarranted assumptions. For example, one 
of the assumptions was the existence of a permanent set of values by which 
relative job content could be measured. But the values as expressed in the 
relative weightings assigned different factors were the same for all types of 
jobs; thus the yardstick creatéd made no more sense than would measuring 
the height of a building in terms of gallons of water. 

Finally, all the assumptions and tendencies of these techniques seem to 
favor management instead of labor. 

A good description of the coy or “show me” approach is found in the 
U. E. Guide to Wage Payment Plans, Time Study and Job Evaluation (pp. 


77-80), issued by the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, CIO: 


* * * Let the company use whatever method it pleases, but under close union 
surveillance. If the result is satisfactory, well and good. If it is not, the company 
will hear from us. The union should always reserve the right to challenge any job 


values which it finds unsatisfactory, and to utilize any and all factors bearing on 
the case. 


































































































This stand-off approach was used with some success by both the United Auto- 
mobile Workers Union, CIO, and the AFL Meatpackers Union. The primary 
usefulness both groups found for the technique was as a means of securing 
otherwise impossible increases from the War Labor Board. The AFL Meat- 
packers permitted the employers to offer proposed rates on the basis of the 
management’s job evaluation plan and then introduced other factors inde- 
pendent of the job evaluation study, to adjust rates which they felt intuitively 
were out of line. A similar approach was taken by representatives of the CIO 
Meatpackers Union, who felt, in addition, that joint participation is imprac- 
ticable for practically all unions because they are handicapped by the lack of 
competent technical personnel vis-a-vis management. 

The arguments advanced in favor of joint participation, on the other 
hand, were as follows: 

1. Most of the over-all job evaluation plans, such as ranking and classi- 
fication, actually consist of a subconscious breaking down of the over-all job 
into subsidiary factors. It is just as well to formalize and recognize con- 
sciously what is being done unconsciously. It is conceded that most of the 
management plans are technically defective in their pro-management bias. 
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The remedy lies in union-developed plans that will serve as counter-proposals 
to the management plans. For example, in the conversion of the job hierarchy 
into a wage scale, the concept of the going area wage rate is completely 
rejected. It is insisted that different weightings of factors be adapted to the 
requirements of different departments. 


2. The problem of setting relative wage scales within a plant is not a 
problem confined to the management-employee relationship. In formulating 
the demands of the union upon the employer, the union finds itself immersed 
in the conflicting claims of the various groups as they compete with one another 
for their share of the expected total increase. Thus the union itself may find 
the need of some common measuring stick, however limited it may be, which 
will provide means of resolving disputes among its own members. 

3. Some segments of labor favor joint participation rather than the 
stand-offish approach because the union finds itself in a position where it has to 
confine most of its arguments within the framework of the management’s job 
evaluation structure since it lacks any other criterion upon which to base 
arguments on relative job content. It was felt that it was much better strategy 
to be “in on” the project from the very beginning and thus lay the basis for 
the union’s position in terms of what it wants in the job evaluation system. 

While many unfortunate examples were cited where unions had gotten 
themselves into trouble by agreeing to joint participation in plans, the implica- 
tions of which they neither foresaw nor understood at the time they entered 
the agreement, some successful examples of joint participation were cited as 
follows: 

The United Steel Workers Union of America, CIO, and the management 
of U. S. Steel have jointly negotiated an industry-wide job evaluation point 
plan, which is being used to resolve the problem of wage inequities. The 
engineer in charge of the project indicated that in 1942 there were 16,000 wage 
rate classifications at Carnegie alone. When first approached by UV. S. Steel 
to use a job evaluation system to resolve these inequities, the union representa- 
tives turned it down because they feared it. In 1944, the union demanded 
similar pay for similar work. The War Labor Board virtually ordered the use 
of a job evaluation system. The union sat down with the corporation and 
devised a manual of job descriptions for all the basic steel industry. Along 
with it, the union and the company’s engineers devised a point plan that both 
parties felt would serve their mutual purpose. The manual was first applied 
to a plant in Gary, Indiana. After some revisions, the manual was adopted 
and is now universal in basic steel. Stewards and union representatives are 
trained in the use of the manual. The union does not care to revert to the 
old system, under which no sooner had one inequity grievance been solved 
than another appeared in its place. This method of “beating” rates up dis- 
organized the union even more than the company. Since provisions were made 
for transferring those whose skill has been rendered obsolete to better jobs 
or for retaining the former and higher wage rate, there have been virtually no 
complaints. 


The experience of the UAW-CIO in another case was cited. Because the 
union had agreed with the company on the installation, by a joint committee 
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made up of union and management representatives, of a factor comparison 
method of job evaluation, the union was able to prevent inequities being used 
as a basis for wage reductions. The union representatives, by a judicious 
choice of the key jobs under the factor comparison method, were able to insist 
upon a wage conversion line that would have yielded the group a 12 per cent 
increase in wages. The company demurred on the very job evaluation system 
the installation of which it had itself suggested because it objected to giving 
the increase. 

The final example is taken from the garment industry. Newly organized 
plants generally show distorted wage relationships. Job evaluation techniques 


are used successfully to distribute a negotiated increase so as to reduce the 
extent of the inequity. 


WORK SIMPLIFICATION THROUGH TIME AND MOTION STUDY 


The techniques of motion and time study are really two separate tools with 
a common ancestry. The technique of motion study is used to analyze the 
motion patterns used by workers in the performance of a task, and to stand- 
ardize the job description on the basis of such a pattern. The technique of time 
study is used to measure the amount of time that the performance of the task 
should take when this method is followed. This was the engineer’s concept of 
arriving at a fair day’s work. 

The conference’s primary interest in this area lay in an examination of 
the rate-setting function of the time-study technique. Most of the conferees 
seem to agree that where work simplification was being practiced cooperatively 
with management, its encouragement arose as a means of conserving the 
financially competitive position of the particular employer so that he could 
continue to furnish employment. Doubts were expressed that it resulted at 
the present time in any over-all social contribution in terms of more available 
wealth for society at large. 

The remainder of the conferees’ observations about work simplification 
falls more into discussion of the rate-setting pattern than into discussion of the 
distribution of the increment from technological improvements. between labor 
and management. 

The problems that develop under time study vary widely according to 
the type of industry under review. They may be classified roughly as follows: 


1. The problem of rate-setting in industries where the processes are 
machine-paced and automatic. 


2. The problem of rate-setting where the processes are man-paced and 
the machine, if one is used, is but a power-driven hand tool. 

3. The problem of rate-setting in service industries, where there is difficulty 
finding any meaningful measure of productivity. 


A typical example of a problem in the first category is found in the textile 
industry, in which machines are fully automatic, in a case where a worker’s 
job may be to repair a thread breakage or machine breakage when the machine 
is down. It should be noted that the worker is active during the non-produc- 
ing cycle of the machine’s operation. 


Good examples of problems such as type number two are found in the 
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garment industry. In this industry, the sewing-machine operator controls the 
speed of output. The sewing machine is generally speeded so far beyond the 
operator’s capacity that its full possibilities are seldom utilized. 

Problems such as type number three arise in the building service industry 
where attempts must be made to standardize the work task in terms of area 
cleaned. 

The problems offered by man-paced operations are generally much more 
difficult to solve than those which have a fixed machine pace. The wide 
adaptability and variability in human performance completely eludes an engi- 
neering solution more often than not. Then again, it should be remembered 
that there is some overlapping of these problems. A good example of over- 
lapping is found in machine shop work. In analyzing any of the common 
machine shop jobs, such as milling, the different classes of elements may be 
classified as setup time, cutting time, and put-away or cleanup time. The setup 
and cleanup or put-away times are man-paced. The machine cutting time is 
fixed by standard feeds and speeds. This latter can be determined with much 
more accuracy by the engineer than the former two elements. 


SETTING PRODUCTION STANDARDS 


In examining the problems raised by collective bargaining over work 
standards, the conferees were unanimous in their rejection of the position that 
the setting of such standards was a unilateral function of either management or 
management’s engineers. Messrs. Hill and Hook* support the doctrine that 
the determination of the standard may be the proper subject for a grievance, 
but must remain non-arbitrable—i.e., the disposition of the grievance termi- 
nates with a unilateral management investigation, which either revises or 
substantiates the original position. This doctrine was rejected by the conferees. 

The position taken by the engineers, such as Carroll and Louden, for 
example, that “. . . Standards must not be subjected to negotiation or 
arbitration, either in their establishment or in their change,”’** was likewise 
rejected. In rejecting this doctrine unanimously, those conferees who accepted 
time study as a collective bargaining tool pointed out that the many unde- 
termined variables that go into the formulation of a production rate could 
not be left to the unilateral determination of management but were proper 
subjects for collective bargaining. 

Representatives of those unions whose bargaining position is not strong 
enough to compel management to acknowledge officially this equity of the 
workers in setting a production standard find that the management actually 
does negotiate production rates on the operating level. They put it in the 
following terms: Top management and its legal staff hand down a policy 
and contract to the actual operating officials who have to get out the production. 
These operating officials know as a practical matter that if they attempt to set 
the rates unilaterally, they will be bedeviled by disturbance after disturbance 
that will cut down production. The result is that standards are negotiated 
unofficially. This approach is found in many areas of the automobile industry. 

After agreement had been reached upon this fundamental doctrine of the 


° Momapement at the Bargaining Table, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New ee 1945. 


** J. K. Louden, Wage Incentives, J. Wiley & Sons, New York, 1944, p. 1 
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labor union’s equity in the matter of setting the production rate, opinion on 
subsequent points differed. 


The following points of view were discernible among the conferees : 


1. Complete rejection of time-study techniques as a guide to the setting 
of a fair day’s work. 

2. Consideration of the rate proposed by the time-study engineers as an 
offer. The union reserves the right to determine whether or not it will 

. accept the offer by any criteria, time study or otherwise, that it sees fit. 


Acceptance of a time-study system mutually satisfactory to union and 
management as a means of setting rates, 


4. The development of a system of standard data that will serve as a basis 
for rate setting. 


Proponents of the first point of view denied any validity to the time-study 
technique whatsoever. They indicated that the wide number of variables, 
all subject to human judgment, which could influence the final rate result 
so markedly made the time study all but useless. Still others indicated dis- 
agreement with the very assumptions upon which a job description was stand- 
ardized so-as to make time study possible. They claimed that there was no 
single one best method for all workers in performing a given operation. The 
more complex the job became, the less possible it was to standardize an ele- 
mental job description that every person could be expected to follow. They 
pointed out that this whole theory flew in the face of all the psychologists had 
found out about individual differences. In short, they took much the same 
position as that first taken by Ernest Farmer in his evaluation of time study for 
the British psychologists.* 

The reasoning of most unions manifesting this attitude is that the 
employer has a right to expect a reasonable effort during the working day 
without any limitation on the amount of production expected. Unions in which 
this point of view prevailed were those of the photoengravers and of the 
railway clerks. 

Others of the conferees, while conceding the soundness of these objections 
to the time-study method, nevertheless contended that unions must adapt the 
technique to their purposes until such time as they can offer an alternative 
method of measuring a “fair day’s output.” 

One group took much the same attitude toward time study as was adopted 
by Carl Barth. Carl Barth, who was Frederick W. Taylor’s associate, 
described the accuracy of time studies in the following terms :** 

; It is hardly conceivable that two time-study men, however well equipped by 
training and experience and with physical means, would arrive at exactly the same 
time allowance for any job each might in turn be inadequately assigned to study. 


And still, the time allowance of either would be undoubtedly fully satisfactory for 
use in establishing a fair contract between the worker and the management, though 


the two would not be identical. 
The one revision which would be demanded by the union officer is that the 
contract be bilateral instead of unilateral. In testing the acceptability of the 
management’s offer, however, the union officer may wish to be guided either 


* “Time and Motion Study Journal,” Industrial Hygiene, Vol. 4, No. 4, Pp. 134-189, August, 1922. 
bala aren on Stop Watch Time Study: An Indictment and a Defence, Bulletin of the Taylor Society, 
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by his own experts’ time-study methods or by historical production rates. In 
any case, he will not reject the management’s offer because it is a time-study 
offer. At the same time, he will not be constrained by the technical practices 
of the management. He is willing to concede the initial rate-setting process 
as a Management prerogative. This is the practice of the garment workers in 
those areas where standard data is unavailable. 

Others have gone somewhat further in jointly determining the technical 
criteria for many of the time-study systems. For example, the steel workers 
have agreed with the U. S. Steel Corporation that a working rhythm equivalent 
to the pace maintained by a man walking three miles per hour shall be con- 
sidered normal. Similarly, other variables, such as the fatigue and downtime 
allowance for different jobs, are likewise negotiated. The automobile workers 
likewise indicated that they used this approach in many cases. Similarly, 
other groups have attempted to circumvent the harrowing day-to-day argu- 
ments about production rates by joint programs to set up standard data. This 
standard data consists in assigning standard tasks that recur over and over 
again in different work patterns a standard time allowance. The production 
standards for new products are developed by adding the times for these various 
standard parts. Thus, the New York Dress Joint Board of the ILGWU 
settles production standards on the basis of a table developed by engineers. 
That is, the tabular values are guideposts around which bargaining takes place, 
due regard being given to the inherent limitations of the data’s accuracy. 

Workers in the service industries, such as the Building Service Workers 
Union, largely accept the job standards that they find in practice when the 
building is organized. Attempts to increase this workload are resisted. 
However, they pointed out that when they sign up a newly built structure, the 
union must propose a standard of work for its own protection. 

The sociologists took issue with the labor group, claiming that the 
informal working group sets its own standards irrespective of the union and 
the management engineers. It was the opinion of the labor group that the 
sociologists’ conclusions were based on extremely inconclusive evidence. 

All conferees agreed that one of the primary problems faced by all unions 
was how to secure able union technicians. Objection was voiced to manage- 
ment offers to train union time-study technicians. The trouble was that these 
training courses were seldom thorough examinations of various techniques, 
but mainly an indoctrination in the truth of the particular clerical techniques 
employed by the particular engineering organization. These courses did not 
turn out able union time-study technicians, but hostages for the particular 
time-study prejudices of the teacher within the union’s ranks. All were agreed 
that if the union required technicians, it was the union’s job to train them 
independently, or in cooperation with a sympathetic university. 


WAGE INCENTIVE PAYMENT PLANS 


The conferees were unanimous in agreeing that the increasing auto- 
maticity of many industrial operations in which workers have become mere 
lever-shifters raises the whole question of how important the problem of wage 
incentive payment plans will continue to be. Much more fundamental than 
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this question is the problem of relative employment security and the means 
of distributing the increment of increased productivity to these lever-shifters 
who seldom control the speed of production. Wage incentive payment plans 
were developed during the period when the overwhelming number of industrial 
operations were dependent on the physical exertion of the worker. The evolv- 
ing technology of American industry may very well change the relative impor- 
tance of wage incentive payment plans in the future and the resultant emphasis 
placed upon them by trade unions. A tendency is seen in that direction in the 
emphasis developing over the annual wage. 

Many of the conferees objected to wage incentive payment plans on prin- 
ciple. They wanted no part of them. Such plans, they contended, were an 
endless source of grievances and made administration of a collective agreement 
immeasurably difficult. In addition, they felt that the wage incentive payment 
plans were merely a device for shifting many management risks to the 
shoulders of the workers. This was the position of the United Automobile 
Workers. 

Other union representatives felt that wage incentive payment plans had 
become so integral a part of the wage payment structure of the particular 
industry in which they operated that any attempt by the union to oust the plan 
would be frustrated. They were primarily interested in developing safeguards 
that would protect the workers’ standards in the operation of these plans. 

Still another group actively advocated these plans. They claimed that 
they solved certain problems for the union and had served as a means for 
securing increases that were otherwise impossible. 

A fundamental change in the approach to wage incentive payment plans 
was advocated by some of the members of these latter two groups. Exception 
was taken to the very term “wage incentive payment plan.” The implication of 
the term is that the worker is actually entitled as a matter of right to a funda- 
mental wage payment only, the day rate or the base rate as it is called in the 
incentive wage payment plan. The understanding is that as a reward—not as a 
right—a worker will be paid an additional bonus for additional effort. A much 
more acceptable approach to this problem would be to change the name of this 
method of wage payment to something like “productivity wages.” The under- 
standing is that a contract is entered into between the management and the 
workers establishing management obligation to furnish the opportunity for the 
workers to make a specified hourly wage at a normal working pace. The 
worker, in turn, obligates himself to meet the production standard that is 
jointly set. 

The results of this reasoning can be readily seen. If there is a manage- 
ment breakdown in either production control or a machine, daily workers are 
not paid in terms of an artificially deflated base rate, but at the average hourly 
rate which they have demonstrated they are capable of earning. The argument 
that payment at such a rate abolishes the worker incentive becomes untenable. 
It might as well be argued that this obligation on the part of management to 
pay the average hourly rate is an incentive to see that its factory management 
is operating properly. Most engineering consultants in any case have adopted 
this method of payment for idle time under pressure from the unions. 
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The principal administrative problem that continues to bedevil the opera- 
tion of these plans, according to most of the conferees, continues to be exactly 
what is meant by the statement, “The rate remains unchanged unless the 
method is changed.” The practices of some firms have led to a suspicion of 
the techniques of work simplification. 

Misgivings were expressed that the techniques of motion study were 
sometimes abused to simulate a new motion pattern for an old operation in 
order to justify the setting of a new production rate. This would generally 
take place on an operation on which the management had committed itself 
that no cuts would take place as long as the method remained unchanged. The 
management would seek out those operations which it defined as loose and by 
redefining the motion pattern attempt to justify a much tighter rate. 

This abuse was particularly found in the automobile industry. The 
UAW, in an attempt to control this abuse, now insists upon a detailed ele- 
mental breakdown of the before and after operation, with the time saving 
specified for each element. 

Still another abuse that arises in the installation of wage incentive pay- 
ment plans is the attempt to apply them to operations that are fundamentally 
machine-paced. In this case again, production variation may be subject to a 
whole host of variables so numerous that they are uncontrollable. A good 
example is found in textiles, where the weather will determine the number of 
thread breaks an operator will be called upon to repair. Under such circum- 
stances, more often than not the wage incentive payment plan is a device for 
shifting a management risk from the management group to the working force. 

The third group, who actively advocated wage incentive payment plans, 
found that they were an invaluable device for stabilizing the highly competitive 
industries in which they had to operate. The union had a means of determin- 
ing whether or not it was carrying free riders if an employer would threaten 
to close down his plant because his labor costs were non-competitive. It served 
as an invaluable aid in establishing a nation-wide collective bargaining policy. 


CONCLUSION 


A review of the discussion that took place at the conference discloses that 
the policies of different labor organizations with respect to the operation of 
industrial engineering techniques vary in accordance with the history of each 
organization, the type of industry in which the members of the union are 
engaged, the collective bargaining environment in which the parties meet, and 
the relative bargaining strength of the union involved. 

Much of the intense emotionalism that accompanied the first review of 
these techniques by the labor movement some years back has been dissipated. 
Still there has been far from uniform acceptance of industrial engineering by 
the labor movement as a collective bargaining tool. Whether the technique 
under discussion is job evaluation, the administration of wage incentive pay- 
ment methods, or the use of time study for rate-setting purposes, the three 
principal points of view remain: (1) complete rejection; (2) observant sus- 
picious resistance followed by limited acceptance; (3) complete joint par- 
ticipation. 
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Where management has taken the position that the administration and 
installation of these tools remains a unilateral management prerogative, all 
groups agree that the union’s policy is complete rejection where its collective 
bargaining strength can possibly make this policy stick. 

Thus the general policy of the labor movement toward industrial engi- 
neering techniques is that there is no general policy. 


SELF-ANALYSIS QUIZ FOR SUPERVISORS 
AND EXECUTIVES 


By REXFORD HERSEY* 


Every supervisor and executive should be aware of his managerial weak- 
nesses and strive to strengthen himself in these areas. However, few of those 
in established supervisory positions like to have their abilities tested or their 
defects pointed out to them. Here is a test which meets this problem by 
enabling the supervisor or higher-level executive to test and score himself on 
his knowledge of some of the basic functions of his job. 


gems test is designed to help you review some of the personnel and man- 
agement functions a supervisor and executive must perform. The ques- 
tions are intended to reveal possible weak spots which you should be aware 
of and try to overcome. 


Ability to answer each question perfectly is no guarantee that you are an 
excellent supervisor. Knowing is not doing. Besides, the problems that follow 
are only a few of those that a supervisor encounters. However, one obviously 
cannot do the right thing unless he knows, intuitively or as a result of training, 
what it is and how to do it. 

If you miss more than three of the questions in Part I, it will indicate that 
your knowledge of good supervisory practices is on the weak side and needs 
careful scrutiny. In the case of Part II (which is intended for those on higher 
supervisory or executive levels—or who aspire to such positions), more than 
four errors is indicative of weakness in knowledge of managerial principles 
and in analytical ability.** However, the main point involved is not the answers 
but rather the reasoning back of the answers, which is discussed in each case. 
Thus these questions will have served their purpose if they are used to encour- 





Autuor’s Nore: In formulating this test, the author has supplemented original 
questions with others, drawn from various sources, which he has found highly valuable 
in his training work; the discussions are wholly original. 

* Associate Professor of Industry, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 


vania; personnel consultant to the Pennsylvania Railroad; Associate, Rich and Whitman Associates, 
Baltimore. 


**In scoring these tests, allowance must be made, of course, for language difficulties in the case of 
supervisors with poor educational background. 
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age self-scrutiny and free discussion of mutual problems among supervisors. 
Such individual and collective analysis is one key to business success. 


The 87 questions are followed (on pages 468-476) by their correct 
answers and the reasoning involved. 


Part I 


The following True or False statements should be prefixed by a 
T or an F: 


The employer is held responsible for a foreman’s or supervisor’s 
statements or actions whether or not the company officials know 
about them in advance or approve of them afterwards. 


Overhead costs do not include direct labor and materials. 


When reprimanding a worker, it is best to try to humiliate him in 
order to make the reprimand stick. 


An inefficient employee may be disciplined or discharged, regardless 
of whether or not he holds membership in a union. 


A command is the best way to issue instructions. 


A supervisor should always endeavor to have some spare work in 
reserve in case of a breakdown in the regular work schedule. 


Squelching false rumors promptly may help to avoid labor disturb- 
ances or a strike. 


A supervisor does not need to examine reports on which his name 
appears if they are made out by a subordinate who knows how. 


Initiative is an important trait in a man selected as an understudy or 
assistant supervisor. 


. Final responsibility of the supervisor for the work of his unit cannot 
be delegated to anyone else. 


The more details a supervisor handles by himself, the better execu- 
tive he is likely to be. 


As long as he gets the work done, a supervisor does not have to set 
a good example to his men by his personal conduct. 


If a supervisor knows all about the work to be done, he is therefore 
qualified to teach a worker how to do it. 


. The only purpose of time and motion study is to cut expense. 
Poor housekeeping is not a common cause of accidents. 


A written order tends to fix responsibility and prevent buck-passing. 
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Planning a supervisor’s time cannot be done in advance, as too many 
unexpected jobs are always being given him. 


Use of clean competition between squads or units is a good way to 
get more work done. 


The supervisor doing the best job is the one who is always in the 


shop, loudly pointing out mistakes and spurring the workers on to 
greater production. 


Lack of interest in their work accounts for more loafing on the 
part of workers than does mere laziness. 


Employees who are injured while at work should receive immediate 
first aid or medical attention. 


A worker’s ability to do a given piece of work is always a sure sign 
that he is satisfied and properly placed. 


Since a watchman does no heavy work, physical characteristics do 
not need to be considered in his selection. 


A supervisor cannot be expected to train his workers. He is too 
busy running his job. 


Detailed orders should usually be given to workers who have little 
knowledge of and experience in the work involved. 


A supervisor should accept and carry out any order he receives 
from an important representative of another department. 


A supervisor cannot maintain the respect of his men if he apologizes 
or admits a mistake; it is best to say nothing. 


If a supervisor needs to make an example of a worker guilty of an 
extremely serious offense, a public reprimand is desirable. 


The best thing a supervisor can do if he has a troublemaker in his 
department is immediately to recommend a dismissal for the worker. 


A request generally elicits more cooperation than a command. 


The only way to reward or recognize good work is to recommend a 
wage increase for the worker. 


If a man is not a born leader, he must remain in the ranks; there 
is nothing he can do to acquire the traits of leadership. 


The extent of a worker’s schooling or education need not be con- 
sidered in placing him on an ordinary labor job. 


When demonstrating how a job should be done, the instructor should 
always break it down into small units of instruction. 


When a lengthy, detailed order has been given, it usually can be 
taken for granted that the worker understands what he is to do. 


A supervisor in a good-sized department should never delegate any 
of his authority to a subordinate. 


The only way to overcome laziness on the part of a worker is to 
discipline him severely. 
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B. On the following, select the most appropriate statement by letter: 


38. You propose to promote a worker to a higher position. He says, “I’m 
perfectly contented here.” You should: 


a. Bawl him out for having no ambition 
. Insist that he try the job 


. Penalize him by not promoting him in the future though he requests 
promotion 


. Put the advantages to him nicely, but hold no grudge if he still 
refuses 


. Be happy you have at least one contented man in your group 
When a worker who is at the top of his rate range comes to you and 
asks for a raise, you should: 

. Tell him he’s getting more than he really deserves 

. Say that you will take it up with your boss 


. Agree with him that he deserves more but you can’t do anything about 
it since he’s at the top of his rate 


. Explain honestly he is at the top rate of his classification; the only 
way he can get more is by improving his skill so he can be upgraded 


The best yardstick for definitely measuring a supervisor’s accomplish- 
ment is: 


. The number of accidents his department has 

. The quantity of good work completed in a specified time 
. The opinion of his boss 

. What other supervisors think of his work 


Good practice in giving orders is: 
. Shouting loudly 
. Taking understanding for granted 
. Giving a man complete orders for a day or more 
. Using language the worker can understand 


Idle time on the job is most likely to be caused by : 
. Poor working conditions 
. Too much employee turnover 
. The absence of a first-aid worker 


. Loose or lax supervision 


A written order is most helpful when: 


. A supervisor needs to display his authority 
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. Aworker is wasting materials 





c. Many complicated or different operations are involved 
. The worker is shy or timid 





A worker is most likely to be contented if he has: 


a. Regular employment as 





___b. An expensive automobile 





c. A nice home of his own 





. As little work to do as possible 


Workers placed with others who are not friendly or congenial are 
usually : 





a. Careless 
___b. Dissatisfied 
c. Lazy 





. Incompetent 


A worker being taught a new job most frequently has difficulty 
because he: 


____a. Wants to pick it up in his own way 


b. Is nervous or lacks confidence 





c. Does not want to learn 





. Feels he will have to do more work if he is trained 


One of the supervisor’s duties which he can usually delegate to a 
subordinate is: 


a. Taking an interest in his men 





___b. Eliminating false rumors 





c. Issuing materials and supplies 


Settling arguments among the men 


The most important reason for placing workers properly is: 
__a. To prevent them from making complaints 
__—b. To provide training in new skills 


c. To satisfy organized labor 





. To get work done effectively 


Among various traits required of a leader of men, the most important 
of the following is: 


Sobriety 
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___b. Ambition 


c. A sense of purpose or direction 


___d. An impressive appearance 


Questions 50-51-52 relate to the following statement: When a worker 
asks his supervisor for permission to transfer, the supervisor should: 


Feel hurt and answer him heatedly 
Tell him he can’t be spared 


Find out courteously, and without hurt pride, why he desires transfer 


Grant him permission to transfer if it is to the employee’s immediate 
or future advantage 


Try to convince him he is crazy to want a transfer 


Refuse the transfer but send him to a superior supervisor 


Tell him he can be transferred if he has someone trained for the job 


Intimate that he lacks a sense of justice for leaving after so much 
effort has been expended in training him 


If no one is competent to take over his job, get him to remain long 


enough to train a successor, then send him to the other department 
with your best wishes. 


Questions 53-54-55 relate to the following statement: When you are 
reprimanding a worker, you should [Check as many statements as apply]: 


Get all the facts 

Be a little sarcastic 

Use a little profanity, if it’s a man 
Threaten the worker 

Scold the worker in public 

Be sure it’s deserved 

Do it in private 


Reprimand him promptly 


Be specific in your charges 
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Be apologetic 
Give him no chance to reply ~ 
Do not consider his feelings 


. Talk straight 


Size up individual and vary interview accordingly 
Delegate the job to someone else 


Rub it in occasionally 

Show worker how to avoid future mistakes 
Send worker away smiling 

Tell your wife about it later 


Tell him before he goes, that you regret he needed the reprimand but 
are sure he'll be all right from now on. 


Questions 56-57-58 relate to women workers. Select by letter from the 


following those that are more generally true with regard to women workers as 
contrasted with men: 


56: 











They tend to stick to a repetitive job better [does not refer to turnover 
or absenteeism } 


They get upset more readily 
They do what they are told ; follow instructions 
They do not take things so personally 


They get more satisfaction out of merely doing good work than 
having their work praised 


They are not so jealous 

They are slow to develop versatility 

A supervisor does not have to be so careful when reprimanding them 
Minor things cause most of the trouble 


They are more ready to admit their mistakes 


. With members of his or her own sex, a supervisor should seek to be 


friendly; with members of a different sex, a supervisor should be 
friendly but impersonal 








—— 


59. 
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They are more loyal when convinced you are fair 
It is easier to change their frame of mind 


You must give women the same courteous, considerate treatment that 
you should give men. 


Part Il 
On the following, select the most appropriate statement by letter: 


In your capacity as a foreman, you are called upon to submit sugges- 
tions with regard to the reorganization of your department so that the 
business of the department can be carried on more smoothly. Of the 
following, the chief organizational principle in accomplishing such a 
purpose is that 


The widest degree of latitude must be given each sub-foreman and 
leader in his own group 


The store-room and tool-room must be centrally located in relation to 
the other activities of the department 


Each group, while distinct, must be able to work in harmony with the 
others so as to attain common objectives 


There should be an inverse relationship between the number of groups 
or sections and the number of departmental functions 


The character of activities rather than their purpose should determine 
administrative structure 


It has been maintained by some company officials that there is an 
increasing need for adequate evaluation of administrative management 
by means of measuring devices. Of the following, the least valid 
criterion that may be applied to determine the adequacy of a proposed 
measuring technique is that it must 


Break down the administrative function into component elements 


Take into consideration the practical conditions under which the 
administrative officer operates 


Eliminate the element of personal opinion in application 


Not only be a valid device in fact but must be well-packaged and con- 
vincing in appearance 


Yield a diagnosis of strengths and weaknesses in particular areas of 
administrative ability 


An adequate definition of efficiency includes the concept that efficiency 


Is achieved by producing the highest number of units of work at the 
lowest cost 


Varies inversely with the social benefits derived from the functions 
performed 
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Must be considered not only in terms of cost and quality but in terms 
of workers’ well-being and happiness 

__d. Is in general a totalitarian ideal and not a democratic actuality 


—_e. Varies inversely with the cost entailed in performing the functions 
involved 





Two of the supervisors under your jurisdiction are in constant con- 
flict over the authority of one of them to consult certain records in 
the office of the other. Of the following, the most helpful action which 
may be taken immediately to eliminate this friction is to 





a. Call both foremen into conference to explain the necessity for 
cooperation 


—__—b. Ask each foreman separately to be more cooperative with the other 


c. Transfer the disputed records to a third foreman and center authority 
in the hands of this third person 


__d. Reprimand both foremen 





Define the authority of each foreman 





“Red tape is caused, not by an excessive amount of paperwork but 
by an utter lack of pointing a record system to a central purpose.” 


The condition described in the quotation would not be remedied by 
satisfactory 


Coordination 











Executive control 





c. Scientific management 
__d. Functional organization 


Administrative audit 


After a union contract has been signed, labor trouble most frequently 
arises because 


The newspapers foment it 





____b. Union leaders are afraid to bring their people into line 

c. Arguments arise over interpretation of the contract 

___d. Foremen are too harsh and pigheaded in handling their workers 
Some people enjoy a fight 










Your department is assigned an important task. Of the following, the 
function that you, as an administrative officer, can least reasonably be 
expected to perform under these circumstances is 


Division of the large job into individual tasks 
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Establishment of “production lines” within the department 
. A substantial share of all the work 
Checkup to see that the work has been well done 


Preparation of a report to your superior on the general outcome of 
the work 


Suppose that you have broken a complex job into its smaller com- 
ponents before making assignments to the employees under your 


jurisdiction. Of the following, the least advisable procedure to follow 
from that point is to 


Give each employee a picture of the importance of his work in the 
success of the total job 


Establish a definite line of work flow and responsibility 


Post a written memorandum of the best method for performing each 
job 


. Teach a number of alternative methods for doing each job 


Determine the possibility of combining closely related jobs 


“Functional centralization is the bringing together of employees doing 
the same kind of work and performing similar tasks.” Of the follow- 


ing, the one which is not an important advantage flowing from the 
introduction of functional centralization in a large department is that 


Intra-department communication and traffic is reduced 
Standardized work procedures are introduced more easily 
. Evaluation of employee performance is facilitated 
Inequalities in working conditions are reduced 


. Adjustment of work flow to employee vacation or absence is facilitated 


Effective committee conferences among bureau heads of coordinate 
rank are least likely to have as their primary purpose the 


Coordination of specific functions 
Formulation of broad policies 
Execution of detailed plans 
Standardization of operating procedures 


Elimination of duplicated activities 


Of the following, the purpose for which you would least frequently 


prefer the privacy of a personal conference with an employee under 
your supervision is to 


Discuss his satisfaction with working conditions 
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Reprimand him for an error he has made 


c. Determine the reasons for his frequent absences 





—___d. Give him directions for a new assignment 


Praise him for the excellence of his work 





A brief questionnaire from a unit of the company in another city has 


been referred to you for urgent answer. Some of the questions are 
not quite clear. You should 





a. Answer with an explanation of the basis for your reply 
____b. Use your own judgment and answer as best you can 
—____c. Write a letter asking for additional information 


—___—d. Return the inquiry with the statement that you cannot understand 
the questions 


Refer the problem to a subordinate employee 





Suppose that you are a supervisor with considerable correspondence 
to dictate daily. Of the following, the practice which should be most 
helpful in facilitating this dictation is to 





a. Call the stenographer a few minutes before you are ready, so that 
she will be available when you wish to begin 


___b. Dictate terse replies to all letters 





c. Count the number of letters in advance, so that you can indicate the 
amount of work for the stenographer 


__d. Prepare in advance brief notes as a guide in dictating 





e. Dictate in several sessions, calling the stenographer whenever there is 
a letup in your other work. 





In the department in which you are a supervisor, it is necessary to 
establish some systematic policy for the removal and destruction of 
old correspondence. Of the following, the best method for you to 
recommend for this purpose is to 















a. File all material; when the available room is filled, destroy the oldest 
material to make room for the new 


____b. File all material, but mark material of temporary value in some 
fashion ; at regular intervals, destroy temporary material 


c. File all material; when the available room is filled, go through the 
files and remove all useless material 


____d. File all material; when the available room is filled, destroy a suffi- 


ciently large representative sampling to allow reasonable room for 
future correspondence 





File only such correspondence as will be of permanent value 
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In the past, problems of administration have frequently been regarded 
as matters that anyone could solve. Evidence that in recent years 


administration is being recognized as a professional area exists in 
the fact that 


Governmental functions have increased enormously in the last 75 years 


The development of large-scale enterprise has removed the possibility 
of personal relations . 


Many regulatory administrative agencies with quasi-legislative and 
judicial powers have been created 


Technical organizations and journals which discuss administrative 
problems are developing quantitatively and qualitatively 


The center of gravity of the American administrative system has 
passed into the national government 


Of the following, the one which is not a proper function of an 
accounting system is to 


Document the necessity for the expenditure of certain funds 
Reveal the corporate financial condition 

Facilitate necessary adjustments in rate of expenditure 

Aid in the making of an audit 


Serve as the basis for future fiscal programs 


Suppose you are assigned the task of collating and modifying pre- 
liminary budgetary requests made by foremen in your department. 
Of the following, the reason which is the least acceptable for changing 
the amount requested by any single foreman is that 


The requested sum, when considered in relation to the purpose in- 
tended, is not sufficiently high 


The work has been partially taken over by another department 


The requested amount, when considered in relation to the purpose 
intended, is not sufficiently low 


Expenditures to comply with the foreman’s request are either unwise 
or unnecessary 


The money expended during the previous year was substantially lower 
than that requested during that period 


Of the following, the least significant factor in determining whether 
last year’s budget requests should be modified in preparing next year’s 
budget for your department is the 


Expected change in personnel 


Expected change in workload 
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Possibility of introducing improved methods 
__—ad. Increase of last year’s budget allowance over the preceding year 
Magnitude of the funds that will be available 


You have been requested by your superior to develop a plan for 
improving the on-the-job training of the division. Of the following, 
the least valid consideration in initial presentation of your plan to your 
superior is 


—_a. Arrangement of the material in the plan 





b. The proper occasion for presentation of the plan 
c. Skill in bringing the matter to a decision 





—__—d. Recognition of hierarchical authority 
. Ability to present 


In making periodic reports to your superior, you should keep in mind 
that the chief importance of the report lies in the fact that it 























—__—a. Constitutes a document to which there will be frequent reference 


__b. Is a means of checking on your efficiency 





c. Is the basis of information handed on to the highest executive officers 
of the company 


__d. Allows your superior more effectively to exercise his functions of 
direction, supervision, and control 


. Clarifies issues and problems for you 





It is commonly accepted as a desirable practice in personnel adminis- 
tration to prepare and distribute employee handbooks. One assumption 
on which this practice is not based is that it will 


___a. Improve employee morale 


____b. Increase employee feeling of security by clarifying the company’s 
policies 





c. Enable the administrative staff to solve more quickly problems relating 
to the assignment of personnel 


___d. Ultimately result in sufficient savings to make up the cost of publication 
Assist in training probationary employees 





As a leader, you may find that a probationary employee under your 
supervision is consistently below a reasonable standard of performance 
for the job he is assigned to. Of the following, the most appropriate 
action for you to take first is to 


—___a. Give him an easier job to do 


. Advise him to transfer to another department 
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Recommend to your superior that he be discharged at the end of his 
probationary period 
Investigate the desirability of reducing the standard 


Determine whether the cause for his below-standard performance can 
be readily remedied 


An employee under your supervision suggests a fundamental change 
in departmental organization. Of the following, the principle which 
should guide your attitude toward his proposal is that 


Organizational structure should be differentiated from administrative 
practice 


Constant re-evaluation of organizational setup and practice is essential 
To be effective, organization must remain static 
To achieve progress, frequent and regular change is required 


Encouragement of criticism by employees will lead ultimately to a 
weakening of employee morale 


Least valid as a guiding principle for you in building team spirit in 
your department is the idea that you should attempt to 


Convince the personnel that the work of the department is a worth- 
while endeavor 


Lead every employee to visualize the integration of his own individual 
function with the program of the whole unit 


Express clearly all policies and procedures of a formal character to 
avoid misinterpretation 


Maintain impartiality by convenient delegation of authority in con- 
troversial matters 


Below are listed five questions, each of which is coupled with a fact. 
Below these questions are listed five choices, under one of which each 
fact accompanying the questions is best classified. From these classi- 
fications, select by letter the correct answer to each question, basing 
each selection solely on the fact presented with the question. 


_____ 83. Question: Should the regular monthly report of your department’s 
activities during October be submitted on November 8 instead of 
November 1? 


Fact: The regular monthly report for October is due on Novem- 
ber 1. Nothing very important has occurred during October. Your 
group is currently engaged in a project, due to be completed by 
November 8, in which you are certain your superior will be greatly 
interested. 


Question: Should you continue holding regular conferences with 
supervisors under your jurisdiction ? 
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Fact: Only one conference of the five held thus far has produced 
significant procedural improvements. 
—___85. Question: Are mailing costs excessive? 


Fact: Mailing costs for a six-month period in 1940 are 22 per cent 
higher than for the comparable period in 1939. 


___86. Question: Should Mr. Black be suspended preliminary to investi- 
gation ? 
Fact: You received an anonymous letter stating that Mr. Black, 


an employee under your jurisdiction, has performed an act somewhat 
deleterious to the welfare of your department. 


87. Question: Should there be a re-examination of the procedures 
utilized in responding to queries from other departments? 


Fact: On the average, your office takes six days to mail replies 
to queries from other departments. 


Correct answers are to be selected from among the following: 


a. Tends to indicate that the answer is negative, though additional data 
are necessary for conclusive proof. 


b. Proves conclusively that the answer is negative. 


c. Tends to prove that the answer is positive, though additional data are 
necessary for conclusive proof. 


d. Proves conclusively that the answer is positive. 


Offers no evidence to indicate that the answer is either positive or 
negative. 


ANSWERS AND DISCUSSION 


T 1. This question is especially designed to stress the fact that a 
supervisor cannot make statements, particularly about labor relations and union 
preferences, without running the risk of getting his company into hot water. 
A supervisor must make no statements about company policies and preferences 


unless he knows whereof he speaks, and is sure that it is politic to make such 
statements. 


T 2. Overhead costs are those costs which, for the most part, are termed 
non-productive. 


F 3. Though the falsity of this statement is obvious, in actual practice, 
unfortunately, reprimands are sometimes handled in this manner. 


T 4. If it can be proved by adequate records that an employee is really 
inefficient, he may be disciplined or discharged regardless of his union 
affiliation. 


F 5. Both the British and American Armies of today are relinquishing 
the psychology of arbitrary commands from above and are using to the fullest 
possible extent the democratic psychology of teamwork. In the industrial 
world, an emergency may make commands necessary, but ordinarily it is a 
poor supervisor who resorts to commands. 


T 6. This is not always possible, but certainly a supervisor should plan 
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to keep his people busy on some kind of productive work in case of a breakdown 
in the regular work schedule. 


T 7. False rumors often breed considerable disturbance. It is the 
supervisor’s duty either to squelch these at once and supplant them with the 
facts if he knows them, or to report the rumors up the line and request the 
facts so that he may pass them on to his people. 


F 8. A foreman who signs his name to any report without at least 
glancing at some of its main points, to see that they are correct, is unwise. No 


matter how busy you are, check the accuracy of any report to which you append 
your signature. 


T 9. An understudy should be an alert individual, capable of searching 
out and suggesting new and improved methods of doing the work or handling 
the human relations part of the job. He should be a person who does things 
that need to be done or helps to correct mistakes without waiting to be told 
to do so. Note that he should suggest new methods, but not put them into 
effect without authorization. 


T 10. The supervisor in charge of a unit or department, no matter what 
happens, is responsible for the work of those under him. He cannot pass this 
responsibility on to someone else. 


F 11. It is a bad defect in many supervisors and executives that they will 
not relinquish details. Such a practice makes the subordinate feel he is nothing 


more than a robot, with no responsibilities and real duties of his own. The 
successful executive is the one who can make his subordinates feel they are 
working with him rather than for him. 


F 12. The untruth of this statement is obvious. 


F 13. The fact that a man is familiar with the work does not mean he 
will also be a good instructor. To be a competent instructor, a person, in 
addition to other capabilities, must genuinely like people and enjoy imparting 
knowledge to them and helping them to progress. He must also be well- 
trained in the proper techniques of instruction. 


F 14. Besides cutting costs, motion and time study makes the work 
easier for the worker by minimizing unnecessary and fatiguing movements. 
It places tools, equipment, and materials in a convenient position to reach. It 
standardizes processes and methods, materials, tools, and equipment. It 
determines the time required by the average worker to do the task. It provides 
the worker a definite goal at which to aim. Confusion and lost motion are 
eliminated. 


F 15. “Have a place for everything and keep everything in its place” is 
a household adage that can well be applied to plant procedures. Littered aisles, 
material badly stacked, etc., are not conducive to safety. 


T 16. The truth of this statement is certainly unquestionable. However, 
the question arises as to how generally this principle should be applied. If 
every instruction given your subordinates were to be written, there would be 
little time for anything else. In general, then, it might be said that the follow- 
ing instances call for written instructions or written information: 


a. When changes in company policies or practices are involved 
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b. 


When finances are involved 


When decisions involving the well-being of an employee are made 


When instructions are complex, and the employee has not performed 
the operations previously 


e. When important figures are involved. 


c. 
d. 


F 17. This is a very common and harmful fallacy encountered in almost 
all companies from the president dovin. No supervisor or executive can do 
his work properly unless he thinks ahead and prepares carefully all his moves 
in advance. Hopping in on a job and starting action without thinking the job 
through is not a proper course of action. Each supervisor should prepare a 
daily, weekly, and monthly schedule of activities. These should provide time 
and opportunity for changes on the basis of past experience. 


T 18. When competition is not carried to extremes, it provides a sound 
and stimulating method of achieving high production. If, however, it should 
be carried to extremes and unfair methods tried, workers become disgusted and 
production is thus hindered rather than helped. 


F 19. In many companies, the notion exists that a supervisor, to be 
efficient, must talk loudly and generally seem to be very busy. Such a notion 
is obviously wrong. The best supervisor is the one who has the duties and 
responsibilities of the various jobs under his supervision clearly outlined. He 


teaches each person exactly what his responsibilities are, and trains him to carry 
these out efficiently and quietly. 


T 20. Few workers who loaf on the job do so because they really want 
to. Most people prefer to do a good day’s work of which they can be proud. 
A good supervisor will try to determine the causes of a worker’s disinterest 
and take steps to remove those causes. 


T 21. There is no doubt that an injured employee should receive im- 
mediate first aid or medical attention. The longer the wait until his injury 
is treated, the more serious the results may be. This is the reason why all 
departments should be inspected from time to time on the arrangements made 
to take care of various sorts of accidents which might occur. This usually 
means that there should be, in each group, several selected workers who are 
acquainted with the first-aid measures which should be taken in the care of 
various types of injuries and are trained to take the proper action. 


F 22. One cannot deny that a worker who is unable to keep his pro- 
duction up to standard usually tends to become discontented. However, the 
opposite is not so true. Many employees are able to do their work quite well 
but still are unhappy because of poor relations with their superiors or other 
factors in their working environment. Or, again, they may be able to do more 
efficiently another job which they like even better than the one they are on. 


F 23. Though a watchman has no heavy work to do, he still must make 


his rounds and must at least possess sufficient physical agility to cope with 
certain dangerous situations. 


F 24. This question was included to call attention to a basic error which 
many supervisors make. They are so busy doing the foot- and hand-work of 
their jobs that they are, so they think, too busy even to supervise the training 
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of new workers. Training is a basic responsibility of each supervisor and 
executive. Even though he may not personally conduct the training, in every 
case it is his responsibility to see that a definite training routine is carried out. 


T 25. This question was designed to stress the need for careful and 
specific instructions for new workers or workers transferred to new jobs. When 
a worker knows a job, he can be given more general instructions. However, 
the employee who is green at the job must be told carefully the exact steps to 
take and taught how to do it “one step at a time.” 


F 26. Naturally, a supervisor feels an impulse to carry out any order 
he gets from a high-ranking officer in another department. However, to heed 
such orders constitutes a definite breach of well-accepted managerial prin- 
ciples. Actually, the high official who gives such orders to a lower-ranking 
supervisor in another department is guilty of a grave breach of managerial 
etiquette. This applies to any order given in the usual line of business, not in 
case of an emergency, such as fire or riot. In such cases, the highest-ranking 
company officer present, unless the management has designated a specially 
trained officer to assume command, should take over, and all subordinate 
supervisors should obey his orders. 


F 27. There is nothing that will sell a supervisor more quickly to his 
men than his openly admitting a mistake or apologizing for an injustice done. 
Just as it is wise to correct a man in private, so it is wise to apologize to him in 
public. The supervisor who is big enough and thoughtful enough to observe 
that principle will have little trouble with his people. 


F 28. The discussion of the preceding question has provided the answer 
to this one. A worker who is intentionally guilty of an extremely serious 


offense should, in all probability, be discharged. A public reprimand is never 
desirable. 


F 29. When a foreman finds a troublemaker in his department, is it 
not advisable for him first to try to find out why the man is a troublemaker ? 
Many times so-called troublemakers are merely trying to attract attention and 
thus flatter their pride. Careful analysis of the worker may disclose the cause, 
and frequent conversation with him may lead him to change his attitude. 
Perhaps if one supervisor cannot change him, a transfer to another group may 
assist. Certainly, before the man is recommended for discharge, every effort 
should be made to show him the error of his ways and, through advice, warning, 
and reprimand, to encourage him to improve. Only after all those steps have 


been taken and indicated in the man’s record should he be recommended for 
dismissal. 


T 30. Does anybody disagree that this is true? 


F 31. An increase in pay is an agreeable way to reward an employee for 
good work, but it certainly is not the sole way. A literal or figurative pat on 
the back in front of his fellow workers, advancement to a more responsible 
position, recognition of his ability by his fellow workers are all ways whereby 
good performance can be recognized. 


F 32. It would be a sad world if we could do nothing to improve our- 
selves. Many of the traits of leadership are techniques which can be acquired 
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by anyone who is willing to make the effort and has at least average ability. 
Some men and women, it is true, seem to have been born with a natural talent 


for leading others, but even they can improve their ability by daily study and 
analysis. 











F 33. Would it not be a waste of time and money to hire a college 
graduate for an ordinary laborer’s job, unless he looked upon it as a way to 
future advancement? How much education a laborer has should be con- 
sidered if we expect him to stay on the job. If we consider the question to 


mean ‘‘Can a worker have too little education for an ordinary laborer’s job?”, 
then perhaps the answer would be “No.” 























T 34. A job should be taught in learning units involving easily acquired 
sequences of movements. On the other hand, the significance of the separate 
units will be better appreciated if the learner is first given a bird’s-eye view of 
the new job. Thus, if you were considering only the initial demonstration of 
the job and answered that this statement was “false,” you would not be far 
off the track. However, only small units of instruction can be given the 
learner at one time. (Note also answers to Questions 24 and 25.) 





























F 35. Most of us have a short memory-span. Were you ever given 


“detailed” instructions on how to get to a certain place, and did you remember 
them perfectly ? 











F 36. To insure a cooperative and smooth-running department, and to 
prevent himself from being burdened with details, a supervisor in a good-sized 


department must learn to delegate much of his authority to competent sub- 
ordinates. 














F 37. So-called laziness may be caused by many different factors: poor 
health, lack of proper training, worries on the outside, lack of interest in job, 
clash of personalities, etc. For these reasons, it is essential that the supervisor 
study each of his subordinates as an individual and attempt to learn as much as 
possible about his total situation in order to determine what remedy to apply. 


D 38. Some men are not cut out for leadership, and it is better to leave 
them in a position where they are happy and doing good work than to force 
them into a position which will weigh heavily upon them. 


























D 39. This is another point where a supervisor gains nothing by beating 
around the bush. It is better to tell the man honestly where he stands and what 
he must do to earn more money. It should also be pointed out that his being 
upgraded will depend upon what vacancies exist in a higher bracket. 


B 40. Can there be any doubt that quality production and low cost are 
the two factors that enable a firm to compete?. The other three items men- 
tioned are indicative and should be considered, but the principal one is the 
quantity of good work completed on schedule. 


























D 41. Certainly the orders given will do no good unless the worker 
understands them. 








D 42. Lax supervision causes the worker to lose his respect for the 
company, his interest in his work, and his willingness to work hard. 


C 43. No comments seem necessary. 
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A 44. Security is one of the most important factors making for con- 
tentment in human life. Studies of workers’ reactions have shown that they 
value it more in the long run than high wages. 


B 45. The importance of having various teams or groups composed of 


congenial people is evident. Lack of congenial cooperation impedes the 
development of real efficiency. 


B_ 46. Observation of new workers and talking with them should con- 
vince the most skeptical supervisor of the importance of helping to dispel 
nervousness and fear on the part of the new recruit. 


C 47. Taking an interest in his men (and the other two duties—b and 
d—are really only aspects of this one) is the most important duty of any 
supervisor. A supervisor can be productive only through the cooperation of 
those under him. Unless he takes an interest in them, he cannot expect them 
to take an interest in him and in the company’s success. 


D 48. No comment seems necessary. 


C 49. If a leader does not have a sense of purpose or direction in his 
life, he cannot be a true leader. From that develops such factors as “ambition” 
and “‘sobriety.” During the war, a noted analyst of management problems said : 

__ The men who are standing at their stations when the emergency draws to a close 

will be men with one attribute in common—an indomitable staunchness of spirit that 


literally feeds on difficulty and that draws its nourishment from the profound con- 
viction that there is a job to be finished. 


Workmen today and tomorrow want bosses who are proficient in action. They 
also want men who know how to stand against discouragement, danger, and difficulty, 
who have strength of spirit when others are downcast, who are cheerful when others 
are forlorn, who are determined when others waver. ~ 

C 50. Too often the first answer to a man who desires a transfer is 
“No.” This is a basically wrong attitude to adopt. No man is so indispensable 
that he cannot be transferred. The least a supervisor can do is to examine 
his case sincerely and honestly. 


A 51. If a man has the necessary capability and can improve himself 
tnrough transfer, it is unwise for the supervisor to force him to remain in his 
department. Employees’ morale is improved by the knowledge that their 
superiors are unselfishly interested in their advancement. 


C 52. Few workers will hesitate to cooperate with their employer by 
loyally staying on the job long enough to train a successor when they feel they 
are not being given “the old run-around.” 


53. A—F—G—H; 54. I—-M—N; 55. Q—R—T. 

Little discussion seems necessary regarding most of these questions. A 
supervisor may, however, question somewhat the advisability of sending a 
worker away smiling after a reprimand. However, it should be remembered 
that a reprimand or correction does more harm than good when the worker 
goes away with anger or fear in his heart and without being shown how he can 
improve and hope for a better relationship in the future. 


56. A—B—C; 57. G—I; 58. J—K—L—M—N. 


The answers to these questions have been compiled from the answers of 
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a number of supervisors in various plants who have had long expefience with 
female workers. It is conceivable that the experience of some of those taking 
this quiz will lead them to disagree on some of these points. 


C 59. Without doubt, one of the principal objectives of all organizations 
is to effect harmonious activity of all members toward a common goal. How- 
ever, answer “a” is important once this principle is recognized. Unless the 
widest degree of latitude possible is given to each subordinate supervisor, he 
will not be able to exercise his initiative and ability to the fullest extent. 


D 60. The appearance of a measuring device certainly. should not be 
looked upon as a criterion in determining whether it should be used or not. 
Its efficacy as a tool of measurement is the important thing. 


C 61. While the concept in the first statement (a) is a recognized 
cornerstone of efficiency, modern management thinking tends to recognize 


equally the importance of worker well-being and happiness in the achievement 
_of actual efficiency. 


E 62. The first thing that the top supervisor in this case must do is to 
define clearly, in his own mind at least, the authority of each foreman. After 
he has done that, he should call both foremen into conference to make sure 
they understand the scope of their authority and the need for proper cooperation. 


D 63. In this case, functional organization without any effort to secure 
proper coordination and executive control would tend to bring about a greater 
lack of coordination in the record system rather than to direct it to a central 
purpose. 


C 64. The fourth statement (d) presents a situation that is all too 
frequently at the root of labor trouble; however, it is a situation that causes 
trouble both before and after the signing of a union contract. Where people 


live and work together, disputes must always arise, especially until a new 
contract is thoroughly understood by all. 


C 65. No comment seems necessary. 


D 66. No comment seems necessary. 


D_ 6/7. In reality, it depends upon the individual situation whether “d” 
or “e” is given as the correct answer. For the most part, the fourth advantage 
(d) would seem to be the correct answer, however, since working conditions 


can be fairly easily standardized. 
C 68. No comment seems necessary. 


E 69. No comment seems necessary. 


A 70. In order to save time, those questions in the questionnaire about 
which you were certain should be answered promptly. Your reply should state 
what you understood the other questions to mean and should answer them 
on that basis. The unit making the survey could then determine whether you 
had supplied the proper information or not. If not, a supplemental letter could 
be sent you stating the questions more clearly. If it took considerable time and 
effort to secure the answers, and you thought you might still be wrong, it 
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would be permissible to answer those questions you were sure of and ask for 
additional enlightenment regarding those of which you were not sure. 


D 71. Too many executives waste their secretaries’ time by failing to 
have complex replies well organized in advance. In sorting the mail, the 
secretary should separate those items which she feels she can answer without 
help from the boss. He should glance over these immediately to see if she is 
correct. While she is answering them, he can go over his other mail and pre- 
pare the outline of the replies. Then, in case he is interrupted while dictating, 
he can readily take up the gist of his dictation when the interruption is over. 


B 72. Observance of the second recommendation will insure that the 
files will not become indefinitely cluttered up with material that has no per- 
manent reference value. 


D 73. The growth of technical organizations and professional journals 
which deal with the subject and which have improved both quantitatively and 
qualitatively in recent years is without doubt direct evidence that the field of 
administration is being developed more and more as a professional activity. 


A 74. An accounting system has nothing to do with the making of a 
brief to present reasons why certain funds should be spent. That is a function 
of the operating people, who must justify the inclusion of these expenditures 
in their budget or as an exceptional expense. 


E 75. The amount of money spent last year in and of itself has nothing 


to do with the amount of money which is to be expended during the forthcoming 
year. 


D 76. Nocomment seems necessary. 


D 77. In presenting a plan for improving training, certainly the recog- 
nition of any sort of hierarchical authority need not be included in the plan. 
The other points mentioned, however, are all important. 


D 78. No comment seems necessary. 


C 79. No employee handbook is intended to enable the administrative 
staff to assign personnel more efficiently. Usually such a handbook is not 
designed explicitly to assist in training probationary employees. However, 
the employee manual may be of some use in training probationary employees to 
adjust themselves to the company, which type of training, however, has nothing 
to do with training for the job itself. “IE” may be considered as the second-best 
answer. 


E 80. No comment seems necessary. 
B_ 81. No comment seems necessary. 


D 82. He is indeed a weak executive who delegates the solution of con- 
troversial matters to subordinates. Nothing can destroy team spirit more 
quickly than the following of this practice by an executive. 


B_ 83. There is absolutely no basis for even considering that a report 
dealing with the month of October should include events which took place 
in the month of November. 
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A &4. The fact that significant procedural improvements were achieved wt 
as the result of only one conference out of five does not indicate much per se. ret 
This development may actually have been the outcome of the five conferences, - . 
since all the others may have led up to a final highly productive conference. On wiih 
the other hand, conference Number 1 may have been very productive and the It 
others fruitless as regards procedural improvements. However, many other ‘I 
good results may come out of a conference, such as clarification of company cs 
policies, analysis of operating problems, introduction of new procedures. i 
Certainly, much more evidence than is indicated is needed to justify the dis- | 
continuance of the conferences. - 

E 85. No comment seems necessary. ra 





B_ 86. Action should not be taken against any employee until a sound 




















Ww 
basis for accusations made against him has been established through thorough fa 
investigation. Certainly an anonymous letter should never be made the basis C 
for suspension. . 
C 87. No comment seems necessary. tb 
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THE PER CENT METHOD OF JOB EVALUATION 
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Dr. Turner presents here a new method for establishing factor rating scales 
for job evaluation by the factor comparison method. This method enables a 
company to evaluate its own jobs without reference to rates of pay for any of 
its jobs, or to the ratings for jobs of any other organization. Rates of pay con- 
sistent with financial conditions which a company must meet, and with the 


job ratings developed by this method, are established by procedures in 
common use. 




















HE per cent method of job evaluation which the present writer devised 
several years ago* enables a company’s committee of job raters to establish 
its own factor comparison job rating scales without referring at any time to 
the rates of pay for key jobs or others. This feature of the method protects 
it from the disturbances in rating and from the controversies which frequently 

















* A preliminary note on the per cent method appeared in an article by E. N. Hay, ‘“‘Four Methods of 
Establishing Factor Scales in Factor Comparison Job Evaluation” (PERsoNNEL, September, 1946). 
The method has been used by the present writer and others in directing the evaluation of office and 

plant jobs in six companies as functionally diverse as automotive industries and banks. 
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arise when rates of pay are used to establish a job evaluation system. It 
extends the use of factor comparison to smaller companies or units in which 
fairly paid key jobs are difficult to find or are too few in number to permit 
the use of the Benge method.* The per cent method may be used with any 
numbers or kinds of job factor that are clearly defined and carefully judged. 
It may be simultaneously applied to the evaluation of all kinds and levels of 
job in any office and plant in any kind or size of business and industry. Its 
involvement of a company’s own jobs alone allows it to be used where the 
Hay method is not applicable.** 

The per cent method displays two novel methodological features, one of 
which is its use of “per cent judgments.” In making such judgments the job 
raters simply decide what percentage of one job factor another job factor is 
worth. This type of judgment has been found to be as easy as any other 
factor comparison judgment and to rest on the same basic thinking processes. 
Correspondingly, the per cent method yields essentially the same results as 
do other forms of factor comparison where these latter forms can also be used. 

The second innovation found in the per cent method lies in its use of 
two types of per cent ratings to produce two preliminary sets of rating scales, 
the differences between which enable the rating committee to cross-check its 
own judgments and to arrive quickly at a single set of rating scales on which 
it rates all the other jobs by ordinary factor comparison. 

The following description of the per cent method shows only its essential 
features. Any reader can devise special record forms and so on to suit his 
company’s particular needs. The routinized computational procedure shown 
in Step 6 does not require the concern of the job rating committee, but can 
be carried out in about three hours’ time by anyone who can use a computing 
machine. It must suffice to say here that the scales produced by the compu- 
tation rest entirely on the committee’s own per cent judgments and reflect no 
arbitrary weighting or interpretation of any kind. The procedure outlined 
is the most precise one available, and departures from it will introduce corre- 
sponding distortions into the committee’s ratings. The mathematical proof 
to which the two foregoing statements are subject is too lengthy and involved 
for the present article, and will be presented in an early issue of PERSONNEL. 

Steps 2, 3, 4, 5, 7 and 9, which involve judgment or rating processes, 
should be taken only by a job rating committee. Individual preliminary judg- 
ments whose differences are resolved by subsequent group discussion will save 
committee time and produce sounder results. The remaining steps in the 
method do not require committee action. All steps and computations are 
illustrated below by tabular and graphic data taken from an actual job evalua- 
tion in the plant of an automotive industry. 


STEP 1—SELECTING KEY JOBS. 


One or more individuals may select a variety of 10 to 15 jobs which 
appear clearly to differ among themselves with respect to each of the job 
factors to be used. These will be key jobs. Jobs do not need to have fair 
or even known rates of pay in order to qualify as key jobs under the per cent 
method. 


* See: Benge, E. J., Burk, S. L. H., and Hay, E. N., Manual of Job Evaluation (Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1941). 


** See the article by E. N. Hay, cited above. 
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STEP 2—RANKING KEY JOBS BY FACTOR. 


Let a rating committee rank the key jobs for each factor considered 
separately. This step is simply a preparation for Step 3, below. 


The final rankings of 12 sample key jobs by factor, which rank values 
represent consensuses of a rating committee of eight persons, appear in 
Table I. The left column of this table shows the rank numbers, a higher 
number signifying greater importance or value of a job with respect to 
the factor in question. The remaining columns contain the job numbers, 
the row in which they appear signifying the factor in regard to which they 
are so ranked. The headings of the columns (M, S, R, P, W) signify 
respectively five illustrative factors: Mental, Skill, Responsibility, Physical, 
and Working Conditions. Thus, Job 11 was judged to have the greatest 
Skill requirement and next to the lowest Working Conditions requirement. 





















































STEP 3—PER CENT RATING KEY JOBS BY FACTOR. 


Let the rating committee rate the key jobs on separate per cent scales for 
each factor, by assigning a value of 100 per cent to that job ranked highest on 


the corresponding factor, and by judging what per cent of it the other jobs 
are worth in terms of that factor. 














Per cent scales are simply vertical lines graduated from zero to 100, as 
shown in Figure 1. Such graphic scales are not essential to the method 
but are generally helpful at first to most evaluators. Figure 1 shows the 
per cent ratings of the sample key jobs for each of the five factors in 
question. Note in each instance that the job ranked highest on a given 
factor in Step 2 appears at 100 on the corresponding per cent scale. 


It is well for the committee first to rate the lowest-ranked job (in relation 
to the one ranked highest), then one or two intermediate ones, then ones 
intermediate between these, and so on, so that progressively smaller gaps in 
the scales will be filled, and so that as soon as possible scalar distances as 
well as percentage relationships and straight factor comparison judgments can 
begin to aid the rating throughout the scale ranges. Particular care should 
be taken with the first few ratings, and these ratings should be subject to 
mutual checking and revision in relation to the subsequent ratings. 

















































TABLE I 


Rank Orders of Key Jobs by Factor, as shown by the 
positions of the job numbers within the columns of 
the table. (See Step 2.) 
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Per Cent Ratings of Key Jobs by Factor. (Positions of job 
numbers along the scales indicate the ratings.) 
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that their per cent ratings do not have to be uniformly distributed along the 
scales. Committee members should also not hesitate to use the lower portions 
of the scales, if the jobs under consideration really have quite low factor 
values relative to the one ranked highest. A final warning is that no attempt 
should be made to compare per cent ratings between the per cent scales used 
in the present step; such comparisons are meaningless and will only confuse 
matters. Comparisons between scales are possible only from Step 7 on. 


STEP 4—RANKING FACTORS WITHIN KEY JOBS. 


For each job considered separately, let the committee rank its different 
factors in relation to each other. This step is simply a preparation for Step 5, 
below. 

Table II shows how the five factors were ranked within each of the 
12 key jobs taken separately. The left column of this table gives the rank 
positions. Each of the remaining columns shows the rank positions 
assigned to the factors within each of the jobs. Thus, the Mental (M) 
factor ranked lowest for Job 1, and the Physical (P) factor ranked highest 
for this job. 
STEP 5—PER CENT RATING FACTORS WITHIN KEY JOBS. 


Let the committee rate all of each key job’s different factors on a separate 
per cent scale for each job. The committee should begin by assigning a value 
of 100 per cent to the factor ranked highest on each job in Step 4, and should 
then rate the other factors of that same job in relation to it, that is, as per- 


centages of it. Except for such groupings of items rated, this procedure 
parallels exactly that of Step 3. 


Figure 2 shows the per cent ratings of the factors for each of the 
12 key jobs. Note in each instance that the factor ranked highest within a 
given job in Step 4 appears at 100 on the per cent scale for that job (except 
with regard to Job 5, in which the rating committee finally decided to place 
both the Skill and Responsibility factors at 100). 

Inexperienced committees should again observe the precautions noted at 
the end of Step 3, above. Such committees not infrequently show a tendency 
to over-rate factors of really minor value in many higher-level jobs when 
making the present judgments. It should be noted also that any attempt by 
the committee to refer to the ratings from Step 3 for help in the present step 
will lead only to confusion. This follows from the lack of comparability 
between the scales produced by Step 3. The scales produced by the present 
step are likewise not comparable with one another. 


TABLE Il 


Rank Orders of Factors within Key Jobs, as shown by the positions of the factor 
initials within the columns of the table. (See Step 4.) 


RANK 
PoOsITION Jos No. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1l 12 
5 P W S M R S S S S P S S 
4 Ss R M R S M P P R Ww M M 
3 Ww Ss Pp S w R W W M R R R 
2 R ig W iy M W R M iy S iy _ 
1 M M R W P P M R W M W W 


It is generally advisable to emphasize to inexperienced rating committees 
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FIGURE 2: Per Cent Ratings of Factors Within Key Jobs. (Positions of factor 
initials along the scales indicate the ratings.) 
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FIGURE 2 (cont'd): Per Cent Ratings of Factors Within Key Jobs. (Positions 
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STEP 6—OBTAINING TWO SETS OF PRELIMINARY FACTOR 

SCALE VALUES. 

The present computational step, which requires the work of only one 
person who does not need to be a job evaluator, is described below in 11 
sections, to each of which there corresponds a table illustrating the computa- 
tions from the actual job evaluation installation referred to thus far. The 
computational operations are numbered to correspond to the tables which 
illustrate them, and are lettered further to indicate specific operations within 
and between the sections or tables. At various locations in the tables, number- 
letter combinations indicate the corresponding operations described in the 
directions. 


e 2 
gs F 


Section 1, Factor Per Cent Ratings (%F). 


a. Enter the factor per cent ratings obtained in Step 3 in the proper rows and 
columns of this section. 
-R For example, the Mental factor per cent rating for Job 1 is 27, as shown in 
the M column of row 1 of Section 1. 
b. Compute and enter the totals of the respective columns of this section, in the row 
labeled “Total.” 
Thus, the total of the M column equals 513, that of the S column 536, and 
so on. 
c. Compute the reciprocal of each of the totals obtained in operation 1b, that is, 
divide the numeral 1 by each total; multiply each reciprocal so obtained by 100; 
and enter the products in the row of this section labeled “100/Total.” 
Thus 1/513 = .0019493 ; and 100 times .0019493 equals .19493. 


Section 2. Job Per Cent Ratings (%J). 


a. Enter the job per cent ratings obtained in Step 5 in the proper rows and columns 
of this section. 

For example, the Mental job per cent rating for Job 1 is 15, as shown in the 
M column of row 1 of Section 2. 

b. Compute and enter the totals of the respective rows of this section, in the column 
labeled “Total.” 

Thus, the total of the “1” row equals 260, that of the “2” row equals 213, 
and so on. 

c. Compute the reciprocal of each of the totals obtained in operation 2b, that is, 
divide the numeral 1 by each total; multiply each reciprocal by 100; and enter the 
products in the row labeled “100/Total.” 

Thus 1/260 = .0038462; and 100 times .0038462 equals .38462. 


> SECTION 1 
Factor Per Cent Ratings (%F). (See Step 3.) 


Jos 

No. M S R P W 

/ 1 27 25 36 87 50 

2 ~ 18 50 55 100 

3 85 91 55 100 75 

4 18 12 15 18 9 

: 5 20 24 74 44 61 
é 6 97 98 82 33 31 - 

7 19 32 22 92 52 

8 28 27 30 62 46 

9 32 33 70 26 22 

10 4 4 9 69 69 





4 
Total 513 536 637 675 568 lb 
100/Total ..19493 18657 15699 14815 17606 = Ic 
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SECTION 2 
Job Per Cent Ratings (%J). (See Step 5.) 


2b 2c 


TotaL 100/ToraL 


260 38462 
213 46948 
298 33557 
283 .35336 
315 31746 
251 39841 
275 36364 
277 36101 
269 37175 
227 d 

272 

286 
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SECTION 3 


FY, Values (Factor Per Cent Ratings expressed as 
percentages of their factor column totals) 


M S 
5.26 4.66 
1.56 3.36 

16.57 16.98 
3.51 2.24 
3.90 4.48 

18.91 18.28 
3.70 5.97 


a 


P W 
12.89 8.80 
8.15 17.61 
14.82 13.20 
2.67 1.58 
6.52 10.74 
4.89 5.46 
13.63 9.16 
5.46 5.04 9.19 8.10 
6.24 6.16 ! 3.85 3.87 
78 75 : 10.22 12.15 
19.49 18.66 15.70 5.78 2.64 
14.62 13.43 14.76 7.41 6.69 
Corrected 
(7) Totals 5.4504 10.2950 5.2845 4.2568 3.7608 8e 
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SECTION 4 


J% Values (Job Per Cent Ratings expressed as percentages 
of their job row totals) 


4a 8b 


W (8) ToraLs 
19.23 2.3603 
46.95 1.9513 
15.10 4.1135 

6.36 .7902 
15.87 2.1608 
5.98 3.7221 
16.36 1.9099 
19.13 2.0524 
6.32 1.8199 
36.12 .9662 
1.84 3.8490 
3.3529 
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Section 3. F% Values (Factor per cent ratings expressed as percentages of their 
factor column totals). 


a. Multiply each factor per cent rating in Section 1 by the “100/Total” value at the 
foot of its column, to yield its corresponding F% value, which is entered in the 
corresponding cell of Section 3. 

Thus, from the M column of Section 1, .19493 times 27 (in row 1) equals 
5.26, as shown in row 1 of the M column of Section 3. 

(The row of Section 3 labeled “Corrected (7) Totals” will be explained 
later ; see operation 8e, below.) 


Section 4. J% Values (Job per cent ratings expressed as percentages of their job row 
totals). 


a. Multiply each job per cent rating in Section 2 by the “100/Total” value at the 
right end of its row in Section 2, to yield its corresponding J% value, which is 
entered in the corresponding cell of Section 4. 

Thus, from row 1 of Section 2, .38462 times 15 (in M column) equals 5.77, as 
shown in row 1 of the M column of Section 4. 

(The column of Section 4 labeled “(8) Totals” will be explained later; see 
operation 8b, below.) 


Section 5. F%/J% Ratios. 


a. Divide each F% value in Section 3 by its corresponding J% in Section 4, and 
enter the resulting quotient in the corresponding cell of Section 5. 
Thus, from row 1 of the M column of Sections 3 and 4, 5.26/5.77 = .9116 
(see row 1: of the M column of Section 5). 
b. Find the total of each column of F%/J% ratios obtained in operation 5a, and 
enter these totals in the row labeled “Total” in Section 5. 
Thus, the total of the M column of Section 5 equals 5.8096; that of the S 
column, 3.0566; and so on. 

. Divide the total of the M column obtained in operation 5b by each total obtained 
in operation 5b, to obtain the “Reduction Constants” which are entered in corre- 
sponding positions in the row labeled “Reduction Constant” in Section 5. 

Thus, 5.8096/5.8096 = 1.0000; 5.8096/3.0566 = 1.9007 ; and so on. 


Section 6. J%/F% Ratios. 


a. Divide each J% in Section 4 by its corresponding F% in Section 3, and enter 
the resulting quotient in the corresponding cell of Section 6. 
Thus, from row 1 of the M column of Sections 4 and 3, 5.77/5.26= 1.0970 
(see row 1 of the M column of Section 6). 
b. Find the total of each row of J%/F% ratios obtained in operation 6a, and enter 
these totals in the column labeled “Total” in Section 6. 
Thus, the total of row 1 equals 13.7454; that of row 2 equals 14.0985; and 
so on. 
. Divide the total of row 1 of Section 6 by each total obtained in operation 6b, 
to obtain the “Reduction Constants” which are entered in corresponding positions 
in the column labeled “Reduction Constant” in Section 6. 
Thus, 13.7454/13.7454 = 1.0000; 13.7454/14.0985 = .9750; and so on. 


Section 7. Computed Factor Totals (products of the J%/F% ratios and their reduc- 
tion constants). 


a. Multiply each J%/F% in Section 6 by the “Reduction Constant” appearing in its 
job row, and enter the products in the corresponding cells of Section 7. (Since 
the reduction constant for row 1 always equals 1.0000, the contents of Section 6’s 
row |:can simply be transferred to row 1 of Section 7. ) 

-Thus, from row 2 of Section 6, .9750 times 2.4103 equals 2.3500 (see row 2 
of the M column of Section 7) ; .9750 times 4.8899 equals 4.7677 (see row 2 
of the S column of Section 7) ; and so on. 
. Find the total of each column of products obtained in operation 7a, and enter 
these totals in the row labeled “Total” in Section 7. 
Thus, the total of the M column of Section 7 equals 30.9504; that of the 
S column, 58.4613; and so on. 
. Find the grand total of the totals obtained in operation 7b, and enter it at the 
left of the legend, “Grand Total of (7) Totals,” in Section 7. 
Thus, the grand total of all figures in the “Total” row of Section 7 equals 
164.9489. 
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SECTION 5: F%/J¥, Ratios 


Jos 
No. M 
1 9116 
2 4149 
3 7054 
4 .0993 
5 .2729 
6 5860 
7 5089 
8 5815 
9 3357 
10 .1970 
11 .6388 
12 5576 
Total 5.8096 
Reduction 


Constant 1.0000 


Jos 

No. M S 
1 1.0970 5.7768 
2 2.4103 4.8899 
3 1.4176 1.9764 
4 10.0684 9.4643 
5 3.6641 7.0871 
6 1.7065 2.1794 
7 1.9649 6.0905 
8 1.7198 7.1627 
9 2.9792 6.0357 

10 5.0769 9.4000 

11 1.5654 1.9705 

12 1.7934 2.6039 


S 


1731 
.2045 
.5060 
.1057 

1411 
4588 
1642 
1396 
1657 


R 
.5873 
3715 

1.4288 


SECTION 6: J%/F% 
6a 
R P 
1.7027 =. 2.9837 
2.6917 1.4405 
6999 = 1.4717 
12.0298 3.3071 
2.7324 9739 
1.3932 8139 
2.6348 2.2678 
1.3800 3.1425 
2.7734 —-:1.9325 
6.2482 4.3102 
1.4987 —- 1.2716 
1.6585 = 1.1795 
SECTION 7 


Computed Factor Totals (Products of J%/,/F 


Jos 
No. M S 


1 1.0970 5.7768 
2 2.3500 4.7677 
3 2.9041 4.0489 
+ 3.5582 3.3447 
5 3.1607 6.1133 
6 3.2632 4.1674 
7 1.8319 5.6782 
8 1.4993 6.2444 
9 2.6670 5.4032 
10 2.4923 4.6145 
11 3.0724 3.8675 
12 3.0543 4.4347 


7b Total 30.9504 58.4613 


R 


1.7027 
2.6244 
1.4338 
4.2513 
2.3570 
2.6641 
2.4564 
1.2031 
2.4827 
3.0672 
2.9415 
2.8246 


30.0088 


P 


2.9837 
1.4045 
3.0149 
1.1687 

8401 
1.5563 
2.1143 
2.7396 
1.7300 
2.1159 
2.4958 
2.0088 


24.1726 21.3558 


P 


3352 
6942 
6795 
3024 
1.0268 
1.2286 
.4410 
3182 
5175 
.2320 
.7864 
8478 
7.4096 


7841 


Ratios 


W 


2.1852 
2.6661 
1.1439 
4.0253 
1.4777 
1.0952 
1.7860 
2.3617 
1.6331 
2.9728 

6970 

8356 


W 


2.1852 
2.5994 
2.3434 
1.4225 
1.2747 
2.0942 
1.6651 
2.0589 
1.4620 
1.4593 
1.3680 





W 


4576 
3751 
8742 


.6767 
9130 
5599 
4234 
6123 
3364 
1.4348 
1.1968 
8.1086 


7165 


6b 


TOoTraL 


13.7454 
14.0985 
6.7095 
38.8949 
15.9352 
7.1882 
14.7440 
15.7667 
15.3539 
28.0021 
7.0032 
8.0709 


7a. 


Grand Total 

1.4231 29.0485 of (8) Totals 8c 

Grand Total E 

164.9489 of (7) Totals 7c 
Correction 

1761 Constant 8d 


5a 


5b 
5c 





% ratios and their reduction constants) 
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Section 8. Computed Job Totals (products of F%/J% ratios and their reduction 
constants). 


a. Multiply each F%/J% in Section 5 by the “Reduction Constant” appearing in its 
factor column, and enter the products in the corresponding cells of Section 8 
(Since the reduction constant for M always equals 1.0000, the contents of Sec- 
tion 5’s M column can simply be transferred to the M column in Section 8.) 

Thus, from the S column of Section 5, 1.9007 times .1731 equals .3290 (see 
row 1 of the S column of Section 8) ; 1.9007 times .2045 equals .3887 (see 
row 2 of the S column of Section 8) ; and so on. 

b. Find the total of each row of products obtained in operation 8a, and enter these 
totals in the corresponding cells of the column labeled “(8) Totals” in Section 4. 

Thus, the total of row 1 in Section 8 equals 2.3603 (see row 1 of Section 4) ; 
that of row 2 in Section 8 equals 1.9513 (see row 2 of Section 4) ; and so on. 

c. Find the grand total of the totals obtained in operation 8b, and enter it at the left 
of the legend, “Grand Total of (8) Totals,” in Section 7. 

Thus, the grand total of all figures in the “(8) Totals” row of Section 4 
equals 29.0485, as shown in Section 7. 

d. Divide the “Grand Total of (8) Totals” obtained in operation 8c by the “Grand 
Total of (7) Totals” obtained in operation 7c (both of these figures having been 
recorded in Section 7), and enter the resulting quotient at the left of the legend, 
“Correction Constant,” in Section 7. 

Thus, 29.0485/164.9489 = .1761 (see Section 7). 

e. Multiply each “Total” obtained in operation 7b by the “Correction Constant” 
obtained in operation 8d, and enter the products into the corresponding cells of 
the row labeled “Corrected (7) Totals,” in Section 3. 

Thus, from Section 7, .1761 times 30.9504 equals 5.4504; .1761 times 58.4613 
equals 10.2950; and so on (see Section 3). 


Section 9. Factor Ratings by F% (products of F% values and their corresponding, 
corrected factor totals ; from Section 3). 


a. Multiply each F% in Section 3 by the “Corrected (7) Total” at the foot of its 
column in Section 3, and enter the products in the corresponding cells of Section 9. 
Thus, from the M column of Section 3, 5.4504 times 5.26 equals 28.67; 

5.4504 times 1.56 equals 8.50; and so on (see the M column of Section 9). 


Section 10. Factor Ratings by J% (products of J% values and their corresponding 
job totals ; from Section 4). 


a. Multiply each J% in Section 4 by the “(8) Total” at the right of its row in 
Section 4, and enter the products in the corresponding cells of Section 10. 
Thus, from row 1 of Section 4, 2.3603 times 5.77 equals 13.62; 2.3603 times 
26.92 equals 63.54; and so on (see row 1 of Section 10). 


Section 11. Converted Factor Ratings by F% and J% (products of a Conversion 
Constant, in this instance .5934 [see operation 11b], with factor ratings 
by F% and J% respectively). 


a. Locate the single highest value in Sections 9 and 10. 

The value in this instance happens to be 192.10, located in row 11 of the 
S column of Section 9. 

b. Find a number, which may be called the “Conversion Constant” and which, when 
used to multiply the value located by operation 1la, will yield a product which 
exceeds 100 by a given, arbitrary amount not ending in «gn or “0.” 

The conversion constant selected in the present instance was .5934, which 
when used to multiply 192.10 yielded 114 (see the number at the left of the 
hyphen in row 11 of the S column of Section 11). 

c. Multiply each value obtained in operation 9a by the “Conversion Constant” selected 
in operation 11b, and enter the products at the /eft of hyphens in the corresponding 
cells of Section 11. 

Thus, .5934 times 28.67 (from row 1, column M of Section 9) equals 17 
(see the figure at the left of the hyphen in row 1, column M of Section 11). 

d. Multiply each value obtained in operation 10a by the same “Conversion Constant” 
used in operation 1lc, and enter the products at the right of the hyphens in the 
corresponding cells of Section 11. 

Thus, .5934 times 13.62 (from row 1, column M of Section 10) equals 8 
(see the figure at the right of the hyphen in row 1, column M of Section 11). 
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SECTION 8 


Computed Job Totals (Products of F%,/J% ratios and 
their reduction constants) 


8a 

Jos 

No. M S R P W 
1 9116 3290 5290 .2628 3279 
2 4149 3887 3346 5443 .2688 
3 7054 .9618 1.2871 5328 6264 
4 .0993 .2009 .0749 .2371 .1780 
5 .2729 .2682 3297 8051 4849 
6 5860 8720 6466 .9633 6542 
7 5089 3121 .3419 3458 4012 
8 5815 .2653 6527 2495 3034 
9 3357 3149 3248 .4058 4387 

10 .1970 .2022 1441 .1819 .2410 

11 6388 .9646 .6010 .6166 1.0280 

12 5576 .7299 5431 .6648 8575 

SECTION 9 


Factor Ratings by FY, (Products of F% values and 
their corrected factor totals, from Section 3) 


9a 

Jos 

No. M S R P W 
1 28.67 47.97 29.86 54.87 33.10 
2 8.50 34.59 41.48 34.69 66.23 
3 90.31 174.81 45.61 63.09 49.64 
4 19.13 23.06 12.42 11.37 5.94 
5 21.26 46.12 61.41 27.75 40.39 
6 103.07 188.19 68.01 20.82 20.53 
7 20.17 61.46 18.23 58.02 34.45 
8 29.76 51.89 24.89 39.12 30.46 
9 34.01 63.42 58.08 16.39 14.55 

10 4.25 7.72 7.45 43.50 45.69 

11 106.23 192.10 82.97 24.60 9.93 


12 79.68 138.26 78.00 31.54 25.16 


SECTION 10 


Factor Ratings by J%/, (Products of J% values and their 
job totals, from Section 4) 


10a 

Jos 

No. M S R F W 
1 13.62 63.54 22.71 90.78 45.39 
2 7.34 32.06 41.23 22.91 91.61 
a 96.63 138.05 24.85 89.72 62.11 
4 27.93 16.75 22.34 6.98 5.03 
5 30.88 68.61 68.61 13.72 34.29 
6 120.11 148.29 66.74 14.81 22.26 
7 13.88 69.44 17.36 59.04 31.25 
8 19.27 74.09 13.34 59.27 39.26 
9 33.83 67.66 55.47 13.54 11.50 

10 3.83 6.81 8.51 42.56 34.90 

11 117.43 141.53 90.57 28.29 7.08 

12 87.91 117.25 82.08 29.30 18.74 
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STEP 7—RESOLVING DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN THE CORRESPONDING 

INDEPENDENT FACTOR SCALE VALUES. 

In the instance of each pair of corresponding but more or less discrepant, 
converted factor ratings obtained in Section 11 of Step 6, let the rating com- 
mittee judge which of the two values or any intermediate or nearby value best 
represents the particular factor rating for the particular job in question. These 
judgments will yield the desired entries for the key job factor scales. 

In making these judgments, the rating committee should generally settle 
at first on ratings where the least discrepancies are involved, and use the 
results of such steps as standards or bases for resolving the relatively larger 
discrepancies. Some of the attendant judgments may profitably be made 
percentwise between as well as within the scales; and the other percentage 
relationships generated by them will compose helpful checks on the process. 


Figure 3 shows the factor scales produced by the automotive committee’s 
reconciliation of discrepancies shown in Section 11. The larger dis- 
crepancies follow in part from this committee’s tendency to rate low-valued 
factors too highly in relation to other factors while making the job per cent 
ratings in Step 5. The larger discrepancies between some of the paired 
higher-level ratings tend to follow from the fact that errors of judgment are 
absolutely greater at the upper levels of rating scales. In fact, average 
errors of judgment will be found to bear a fairly constant ratio to the 
magnitudes of the ratings themselves. 


STEP 8—CONSTRUCTING GRAPHIC FACTOR SCALES AND NON-GRAPHIC 
FACTOR SCALE LISTS. 


Enter the key job factor scale ratings obtained in Step 7 onto graphic 
factor scales that have been constructed with equal units and suitable ranges, 
and with ample room for any further expansion that may be required later, 
at the top of each scale. 


Figure 3 illustrates such scales. Graphic scales of this type are not abso- 
lutely essential to the per cent method, but they usually facilitate the ratings 
that immediately follow the establishment of the key job factor scales. 


SECTION 11 


Converted Factor Ratings by F% and J% (Products of 
a conversion constant, in this instance .5934 [see 11b], 
with factor ratings by FY, and J%,. respectively) 


11c-11d 


M R P 


17- 8 18-13 33-54 
5- 4 25-24 21-14 
54-57 27-15 37-53 
11-17 7-13 7- 4 
13-18 36-41 16- 8 
61-71 40-40 12- 9 
12- 8 11-10 34-35 
18-11 15- 8 23-35 
20-20 34-33 10- 8 
3- 2 4-5 26-25 
63-70 49-54 15-17 
47-52 46-49 19-17 
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In using these graphic factor scales, the committee must always remember 
that their upper limits as drawn on paper imply no real upper limits to the 
committee’s ratings, should higher ratings than those shown on the scales be 
required by any job. 

By the time the graphic scales have become crowded with job number 
entries, as Step 9 gets under way, periodically prepared “factor scale lists” 
of job numbers and titles, ordered and grouped by indicated factor ratings 


given all jobs evaluated to date, will prove an adequate and preferable substi- 
tute for the scales. 


STEP 9—RATING THE REMAINING JOBS. 

Let the rating committee rate all the remaining jobs, on the factor scales 
produced in Step 8 or, if graphic scales are not used, in relation to the factor 
scale ratings obtained in Step 7. It should be re-emphasized at this point that 
it is necessary to treat only the few key jobs by the procedures comprised by 
Steps 1 to 8 inclusive; all other jobs are evaluated by simply comparing them 
with the established key job factor scale values and with one another, as in 
ordinary factor comparison job evaluation. 


As in the original factor comparison method, accruing ratings will function 
as additional points of reference for subsequent ratings. And, as ratings 
accrue to the scales, inaccuracies in earlier ratings previously impossible to 
detect will emerge, and should be corrected promptly and as often as the 
committee’s growing skill permits. Such revisions of earlier ratings sug- 
gest that the realistic function of key job factor scales is that of composin 
an approximate set of standards which are themselves periodically revise 
in the direction of greater accuracy as the work progresses. 

As implied at the end of the discussion of Step 7, committees will find it 
impossible to discriminate as finely at upper levels of their scales as they 
can at the lower levels. That is, it may be worth while to prolong a dis- 
cussion of whether a factor should be rated 10 or 11 points, but not one of 
whether a factor should be rated 100 or 101 points. When the ratings 
which committee members make prior to group discussion are studied, and 
the discrepancies between the individual members’ ratings and the com- 
mittee’s final ratings are analyzed, 75 per cent of the individual ratings 
will often differ on the average from the final ratings by no more than 15 
per cent of the latter. The writer has observed some committees working 
at an 8 per cent level of accuracy, and some individual committee members 
discriminating even more finely than that. While as great accuracy as is 
practicable to obtain is always to be desired in job evaluation, it should 
be remembered that the actual requirement placed upon job evaluation is 
to establish relative values for jobs which will be regarded as equitable by 
those persons who pay salaries and wages and by those who work for them. 
Wide experience with soundly designed and administered job evaluation 
systems bears out the fact that an experienced committee of job raters will 
on the whole produce ratings acceptable to most individuals who are affected 
by them. While some protested ratings are properly revised upon recon- 
sideration by the committee, a majority are more often accepted by those 
who questioned them originally, after an adequate explanation of the com- 
mittee’s bases for rating has been given. From one pragmatic point of view, 
a committee needs only to be mere accurate in its judements than are those 
members of its company who are not on the committee. Yet when it is 
remembered that a fair number of individuals can detect inequities between 
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pay rates for jobs well known to them, it behooves every job evaluation 
committee to rate as soundly and as accurately as it can. Absolute accuracy 
(zero error in judgment) is neither possible nor required. Even a5 per 
cent error generally lies beyond achievement, so that it is quite safe to con- 
vert such scale values as are produced in Step 7, above, to other scales 
each of whose steps represents a constant percentage increment over the 
step immediately below it. 

Let us suppose, for example, that a committee had progressed well into its 
evaluation of the bulk of jobs, and wished to avoid the necessity of decid- 
ing recurrently how fine a discrimination it should attempt to establish on 
the basis of its discussion. If an analysis of recent individual ratings dis- 
closed on the average that 75 per cent of them differed from the final group 
judgment by about 10 per cent of the latter, it would be possible for the 
committee to rate most of the remaining jobs on scales in which only the 
following numbers were used: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 19, 21, 23, 25, 28, 31, 34, 37, 41, 46, 51, 56, 62, 68. 75, 83, 91, 100, 
110, 121, 133, 146, 161, 177, 195, 214, 235, 257, 282, 310, 341, 375, 412, 
453, 498, 548, and soon. (The ratings already made may first be converted 
into the nearest values on such scales, subject to review by the committee.) 
To be sure, experience shows definitely that some jobs can be rated more 
easily and more accurately than can others. And, correspondingly, com- 
mittee members may complain sometimes that such scales are still too fine, 
and at other times that they are not fine enough. Yet, on the whole, scales 
of this general type have been used repeatedly and with success as judged 
by the small number of protested rates of pay. In the rare instances where 
the rounding-off effect of such scales happens to be cumulative and to pro- 
duce a palpably incorrect total rating, ratings can be revised and equity 
achieved without real violence to the scale structure. 

While many committees may prefer the advantages of such scales, others 
may still hesitate to adopt them in preference to the numerical unit scales 
produced in Steps 7 and 8, above. The latter committees will find much 
of their time saved, however, if they can learn of the general level of 
accuracy of their judgments, so that they will not argue over a difference 
whose detectability is really bevond the powers of the. committee or its 
members. 


STEP 10—TRANSMUTING EVALUATED POINTS TO RATES OF PAY. 


The factor ratings for each job may be summed to obtain its total rating. 
By means of original or adjusted regression equations or other indicated pro- 
cedures, the total ratings may be converted to single evaluated rates of pay, 
or be classified into suitably defined salary or wage grade classifications having 
single rates or rate ranges. Suitable directions for carrying out operations 
of this kind are to be found in texts on job evaluation and salary administration. 


SPECIAL PROCEDURE FOR SMALL INSTALLATIONS 


When only a very few jobs in all are to be evaluated, as may be the case 
in some small companies or organizational units, Steps 1, 8. and 9 of the per 
cent method may be omitted. All the jobs are then treated as though they 
were key jobs, in Steps 2 to 7 inclusive; and all the ratings obtained in Step 
7 are then treated as in Step 10. Because of the small number of jobs between 
which comparisons are possible, particular care and skill must be exercised 
in job rating in small installations. 
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